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ALPINES 


It is not everyone who has « 
rock garden but cveryone can 
have their alpines growing on 
the flax. This may seem 
heresy to some. On well-drained 
soils a bright and colourful effect 
can be obtained by careful 
choice. it is an idcal method 
for the smaller garden. Planted 
several of a sort in groupes and 
drifts around and among shrubs 
or else in the front of herbaceous 
plants, in cach case the two types 


CONSIDER THE 
ADVANTAGES... 


an iron Fireman Auto- 


rae Stoker to your heating 
Pp — 


@ EARLIER CROPS 


@ CONSTANT DAY & NIGHT 
GROWING 


@ AUTOMATIC CONTROL OF 
TEMPERATURES 


@ SUBSTANTIAL ECONOMY 
OF FUEL 


@ EFFICIENT USE OF 
CHEAPER LOW -GRADE 
FUEL 


rience, gained from many 
ral installations, is at 
your service. 


ASHWELL & NESBIT LTD., 
BARKBY RD., LEICESTER 


Also at 


LONDON, MINGHAM, 
MANCHESTER, LEEDS & GLASGOW 


Sole Manufacturers of 


be 

? 
4 

| 

complement each other. 

| Our Planter’s Handbook gives” 

the necessary information. You 

PK : will receive it if you ask. 

of We — | 

Fireman® § 

GEO, JACKMAN & SON (WOKING 


FOR SPRING PLANTING 
A wide selection of top quality DAHLIAS, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, BORDER PLANTS, 


FLOWERING SHRUBS, and FRUIT TREES 
is offered in 


> 1950 SPRING 
PLANT GUIDE 


FREE AND POST FREE 


Te Dept. R. }. RYDER & SONS (1920) LTD., ST. ALBANS. Please send — 
Copy of your SPRING GUIDE 


Name. 


Address 


| Bust to remind you... 


that for the BETTER production of all 
PLANTS and CROPS in Garden, Greenhouse 
and Nursery there is nothing quite like 


| The Ten-Day Fertiliser (REGD.) 
(The Original Liquid Manure) 

NITROGEN - PHOSPHATES - POTASH in 
“ BALANCED "” SOLUBLE FORM! 
Economical - Safe - Effective 
Obtainable everywhere in 6d. pkts., 2/~, 4/-, & 10/6 Cartons 
Now is the time to feed all your plants with SANGRAL 
A product of LASCO LTD., LIVERPOOL, 3 
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RECORD WITH A 


Patent LABEL 


Here a the most modern methed 
of plant identification. A crystal 
clear container beolds tough 
whine card witha waned end. On 
either side can be written the 
name of the plant, where pur- 
chased, date of planting, cost, etc. 
The wax is softened with a match. 
pressed ince the container and 
your record remains permanent 
woder weather condition 
Writing and seating can be done 
out of doors and the message re- 
maine absolutely clear tor future 
reference. 


(Sele Distributers fer the U.K.) 


bailé RAYNES PARK, 
Agents or London 


LONDON, 5.W. 
Foreign and Overseas enquivies te 


What, it bay it: 
KEEP A PERMANENT 
PERMATAB 


Ovtcainadie through ovr 
Branches. 


SEELANDER (Engtand) London, N.W 7 


9 THE WORLD'S 


GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


FOR BOOKS 44 


LARGE DEPARTMENT FOR 
BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE 


New and secondhand 
Books on every 
subject. Stock of 
3 million volumes. 
We BUY Books, too 


119-128 CHARING CROSS RD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-4 (Including Sotwrdeys) 


‘APHISOL’ 


TWE DEADLY DERRIS 
INSECTICIDE 


1 Gallon 16/- 

5 Gallons 75/- 
Quart Tin 4/6 
(Makes up to 20 gai- 
tons spray) 


Nurserymen and Gardeners use APHISOL 
DERRIS INSECTICIDE all the year round. 


Certain death Red Spider Black, White & Green Fly 


Have always handy so that prompt action 
can be taken immediacely pests eppear 


Order now and make sure of your supply 
Special terms to wholesalers on application 


THE APHISOL INSECTICIDE 
CO. LTD. 
#@, DURNING RD., LIVERPOOL 7 


6, PAUL ST., LIVERPOOL 3 
Telephone Anfield 1295 and 1522 


Pest Free Fruit! 


in order to give your fruit trees a fair 
chance to produce an abundant crop of 
pest free fruit you should winter wash 
now with: 


Thttocyanate Winter VV ash, containing OOT 
an be used with safety later than any other 
Winter Wash. (Ac che breaking stage.) 


@ kt controls Green and Black Fly, Apple 
Sucker, Winter Moth Caterpillar, Capsid 
Bug. Red Spider, American Blight and 


Appice Biossom 


is non-polsonous 
pleasant and easy to use 


non-caustic and 


@ kt does not damage lawns of mon 
wndercrogs with the exception of green 
vegetables 


@ 1 gallon 166; 5 gallons 576; 10 gallons 
~ (Larger sizes 


Obdtasnadie from leading and 
lrenrnengers 
Mode by The MORTEGG PEOPLE 


THE MURPHY CHEMICAL Co. Led. 
Wheathampstead, Herts. 


= 
FoR = 
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ae Small Tins 2/9 
Safety in 
Dweod'y in effect 
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ALUMINIUM 


trouble free 


GREENHOUSES 


Supplied fer Royal 


Hort cultural Soc 

First cost is the last with a modern 
ALUMINIUM GREENHOUSE. Once in- houses also suppl 
stalled, requires mo further attention. 
Ventilator troubles eliminated. Retains Standard design or special i 
appearance always, without paint or other requirements. ! 


protection. Send now for full details. 


COMPLETE MAINTENANCE SERVICE. Heating systems overhauled, repaired, 
re-modelied. General repairs, painting, glazing, etc. Estimotes free. 
Wood lath and other greenhouse blinds supplied to order. 


W. RICHARDSON & CO. LTD. 


NEASHAM ROAD, DARLINGTON 

London Office : 117, Victoria Street, $.W.1 
HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS. (Established 75 years.) 
Associated Firms: |. WEEKS & CO. (Chelsea). JAMES GRAY (Chelsea). SIMPSON & FARMER (Glasgow) 


WAKELEY’S: 
= HOP 
MANURE: | HILLIER & SONS 


Stable manure is scarce, but you'll find Wakeley's 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— for 


Humus, Nitrogen. Phosphates and Potash—every- 


thing the soll needs from seedtime to harvest— TREES & SHRUBS 4 
to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life : 
rs PRICES : Growers commercially of the greatest 


Small Bag 5/9d., Medium Bag 8/9d., Large number of species and varieties hardy 
SS, oe 10 large Bags 138/~, 20 Large j in the temperate regions. Our revised 
Prs } catalogue is the most complete issued 
ices subject to elteration without notice. the Wer 
FROM ALL THE BEST ; olen 


NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN cnt 


Od., Small Bag extra). any difficulty, 
write to address below, 
Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Seeds 


Write for our new and comprehensive catalogue 


tator ni Wakeiey' 
ys Hop and all garden requirements 
Our Spring List of Giadioli, Seeds, Plants etc. is Please ask for those catalogues in hich 


also now ready, free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
79 Bankside, London, S.E. 1. WINCHESTER 


you are interested 
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WILLIAM LORD (LEEDs) LTD. 


POLYANTHUS NURSERIES, WETHERBY ROAD, BARDSEY, nr. LEEDS 
Olirecters WILLIAM LORD, F.AH.S. Bonkers; MARTINS LTO 
€t LORD 30, PARK ROW, LEEDS 
Teleghene and Telegrams. COLLINGHAM BRIDGE 452 
All peck ng and carriage charges are included in the cost of plana 
Numbers in brackets refer to the colour as indicated in the Horticultural Colour Chart 
(A) Indicates Rock Plant. 


AETHIONEMA Armenum « Warley Rose. An outstanding dwart shrub for the rock garden 
pou 


ARABIS (R) Albide grandifiors. Very fine white flowers. March-Jure. 6 in. 

tim. Ea 3 in. 

ayemens © 

Or. Mules. Aprit-June. 6 in. Ex 3 in. poss 


Vindictive. April-June. 6 in. (H.C.C. 31) 
Monarch mined and Sutton s mixed—both Ex 3 in. pots 


Gurgedyke. Purple. Aprit-dune. 6 in. (HCC. 
Mrs. Lioyd Edwards. Purple. Aprit-June. 6 in. Ex 3 in. pots 
Hendersoni. Deep purple. April-dune. 6 in. 
DIANTHUS (A) Cacsius (Cheddar Pink), blue-grey foliage, fragrant rose pink flowers. June-July. 
(4.C.C. 690'1) 
Deltoides erecta. Green foliage, deep pink flowers. June-August. 6 in. (H.C.C. 627/1) 
Above ex } in. pots 


August 


PHLOX Atropurpurea. oun ‘ in. 
Fairy, (lac with deeper eye. 4 in. 
Model. lavender with eye. 6 in. (H.C.C. 6323/2) 
These phiox form mats of green foliage and masses flowers. Flowering May-June 
POTENTILLA (A) Tonguei. Very charming plant with forked sprays of apricot-yellow flowers with 
crimeon eyes. luly-September. 6 in. ( 10/2; with centre H.C.C. 21) 
Verna Nana Beautiful carpeter with golden-yellow flowers. Aprit-August. tin. (4.C.C.31.) A 19 


All pot- and box-grown plants are grown in steam-sterilised soil and are kept os hardy at possible 
Great care is taken with packing, and unless specially desired no plants are despatched after Thursdays. 


1S MILLIONS IN 
USE IN BRITAIN 


The Chase Low Barn is world-recog- 

nised as the best all-purpose cloche on 

the market. It is the perfection of 

nearly 40 years’ gardening experience. 

24° long, 22° wide, 12° high, it is easily 

— steady in gales, adjustable 
» 


host lifting. "The Lew Narn AMAZING RESULTS WITH SALADS 


without lifting 
to amemble, quickly pays for iteclf STRAWBERRIES TOMATOES LETTUCE 


crops saved, is almost everlasting. Peck of 10 Low Barns £3- 17-6. Deposit ex. returnable. 


CHASE GUILD ‘AT HOME,’ SATURDAY, MAY 6th 
at THE GRANGE GARDENS, ‘CHERTSEY 


mat Mary 3.30 pm. Among the attractions are 41,000 cloches at work, 
tomato and strawberry trials, soil and eoil-and-air heating, emall_power Machinery, Filma, ete. 


at J.L.H.CHASE HOPES TO WELCOME YOU - AFTERNOON TEAS 


ming vititors, sot Guild Members, should erite for Pree Tickets to Chase Guild, Chertaey. 


PROTECTED ) CULTIVATION LTD., 38, CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MIDDLESEX. 
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EN-TOUT-CAS 


The largest makers in Great Britain of all types of 


By 


Court Makers Makers. 


Hard Lawn Tennis Courts 


HARD COURTS at 
All-Engiand Club, Wimbiedon, in use 2! years 
West Hants Club 

Hard Courts Championships - - in use 20 years 
Queen’s Club, Kensington - - - - in use 25 years 


RUNNING TRACKS at 
Wembley (used for Olympic Games) and White City 
33 Records Broken or equalled on these two 
Tracks to date. 


Please send enquiries or send for new Booklet to :— 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 (Sports Dept.—ts¢ Floor) Tel. : Sloane 8117-8 


Your plants grow well and strong 
on what they drink through their 
tiny root hairs, so their nourish- 
ment must be in liquid form. 
That's where Liquinure comes in. | 


3/— bottle 


(three types) 
makes up to 128 gallons Liquid Manure. Also in1/6 bottles. Sold everywhere. 


Half gallon containers 10/6. Carriage Paid. 
General, Tomato Special and Flower Special. 
LIQUINURE to be applied with the watering can or with the Automatic Liquinure 
Diluter for connection to half-inch Watering Hose. Diluters supplied direct for 10/6. 
Carriage Paid. 


Reed ali about Liquid Manure in the 128 pp. Wlustrated 
book ot | post 
LIQUINURE SALES 


LIQUINURE , 


LEQUID PLANT FOOD 


SS 


“CRAVEN” 


HIGH PRESSURE SPRAYERS 
AND POWER DUSTERS 


For use in Orchards, Gerdens and Hop 
Fields, including the : 

“ HYDRAULUX ” 2 and 3 Ram 
Power Curtfits. Driven by Petrol 
Engine, Electric Motor or Tractor 
Power take off. These machines 
can be supplied with or without 100 
or 200 gallon tanks, Spray Guns, 
Lances, ms, Delivery Hose and 
other accessories. 


“TORNADO MAJOR" & 
“TORNADO MARVIL”" 
POWER DUSTERS. Can be 
fitted with one, two or four way 
outlets. 

Write for leaflet also particulars 

of Insecticides and Fungicides for 

all pur poser. 


W. J. CRAVEN & CO., LTD. 
EVESHAM, WORCS. 
Phone 6138. ‘Grams CRAVEN 6138 


PLANTS RARE, BEAUTIFUL 
and HARDY 


: lovely * moun- 
tain Daisy,’ described in Cheeseman’s 
Flora of New Zealand each 7/6 


Helichrysum rotundifolium: a 
* daughter of the Gods * from Africa, 
whose leaves are silver and flowers 
white pearls each 26 


Campanula ‘ Lisduggan': dwarf pink 
Beliflower of ravishing beauty 
each 2/6 


Auricula ‘ Old trish Blue : seedlings, 
tints of cream, turquoise and 
amethyst each 2/6 


Tricuspidaria lanceolata: rooted 
cuttings of Chilean ‘Lantern Tree’ 
for sheltered gardens each 2/6 


Orders value 30/.. carr. pd. c.w.o.; under 
30/— please add 1/3 for carr. and packing. 
Ask for list 


Manager, 7 Stocklands Estate 
BEWDLEY, WORCS. 


Caxnatiens 
Perpetual for flowering at all seasons of 
the year, also Hardy Border Varieties 
and Maimaisons. As the oldest growers 
of these plants we still offer excellent 
plants—young plants for growing on or 
in bud and flower, including the most 
free flowering scented White Snowdrift, 
and, our novelty, Winston Churchill 
(Orange Terra Cotta) 

Also available fruiting plants of Figs, 
Grape Vines, Oranges (grafted) and a wide 
range of Greenhouse Plants including 
Hippeastrum (the Giant Amaryilis Lily), 
Hardy Trees and Shrubs, Camellias, etc. 


STUART LOW CO. 
BUSH HILL PARK, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX. 


also at 
Marshmoer Nurvery, Hatheld, Herts. 


Cxchids 


A large and varied collection of choice 
Hybrids at the Orchid Nursery, 
Jarvisbrook, Crowborough, Sussex. 


DETECTION AND CONTROL OF 


GARDEN 
PESTS 
G. Fox Wilson 


Entomologist to the 
Royal Horticultural Society 


journal of che R.H.S.— 

“Here at last is a really authoritative re 
ference book on the detection or recognition 
of garden pests by the symptoms of plant 
injury .... he has been able to get a vast 
amount of authentic information into a com- 
paretively small space without making the 
wsing of the book too complicated . 

the book can be recommended without 

hesitation.” 


New revised edition available 
194 pages. 54 illustrations. 126 


From booksellers or 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD 
39, Thurlee St., London, 8.W.7 
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HORTICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BRUSHMAKERS, EST. {i814 


COOK’S of NORWICH 


LAWN BROOM. Complete with 
handie. 16” 21" 27° 

69 89 139 
LAWN BROOM—Double Row 
for Tennis Courts oo 
21° 139 27° 179 (complete) 
LAWN BROOM (5mall Gardens) 

12° (Complete) 69 


MINIATURE - ROSE BEDS, 


BOWLING GREEN DRAG 

Two 28° Brooms, complete with 
irons and rope £5. 5. @ (photo. on 
application). 

LAWN MOWER BRUSH 5/9 
(suitable for seven cutters) 


FLOWER POT BRUSHES 
(see January journal advt.) 


ROCK GARDEN TIDY BRUSH 
29 


DECK SCRUBS (Union or Bass 
Complete with handle 8° 7/6 10° 9 


TOOL BRUSH, complete with 
scraper Super 5/-. Second 4/3 


321 AERATION is Nature's best tonic for 330 ALL-HAIR MOP 
the Lawn. Selected penetrating fibre. (Lasts with 36° handle, 
3 years). Also for sweeping paths and leaves. 17/6 


265 ALL-WEATHER 
FOOT BRUSH, 
suitable for heavy 
soil (photo. on re- 
quest) 65/- 

266 BEEHIVE FOOT 
BRUSH (see Jan- 
vary Journal advt.) 

65/- 


SEB 


HORSESHOE 
267 BRUSH with 
JACK 30/- 


267°JACK ONLY, 8/6 


HAND-PAT- 

269 TERN FOOT 
BRUSH, with 
scraper 3/- 
ALL HAND-MADE. 

ALL CARRIAGE OR POST PAID. 
CASH WITH ORDER. 
330 ALL-HAIR MOP for washing-down Cars, Garden Furniture, wsgast TEAMS TO PARKS, 

Trucks. than sponge. (Lasts 4 years). ESTATES AND NURSERIES. 


COOK’S, BRUSHMAKERS, 


Davey Place, NORWICH, Norfolk. 


We regret being unable to exhibit at 1950 Cheisea Fiower Show 
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The chief difficulty with Dutch 
Prames bes slways been the 
manipulation and housing of the 
opening lights. Heavy, cumber- 
some ghased lights have been slow 
in Valuable cultive- 
then space has had to be given up 
t make room for operstion end 
storage Costly breakages and 
frequem repeirs heve shown the 
urgent need fer a complete revolu- 
tion in design. And here it 


FINGER-TIP CONTROL — 
REVOLUTIONARY DESIGN! 


A slight lift and the top light raises aad 
slides gently into position behind the rear 
well of the frame where « remains euto- 


The ‘British’ 
ADJUSTABLE 


Special quotations 


matically locked. A clearance of only 21 for 
imbes needed between rows of frames to 

accommodate the opening lights. Hasily 

sdaptabie for use es comtinucus frames. No PRICE, each 

wires, slides of hinges to corrode or stick. 

Bulk to last lifetime. Size 6 ft. 4 ft. Carriage Extra e 


WRITE TODAY POR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
TO SOLE MANUPACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


The ADJUSTABLE PATENT CLOCHE Co. 


(W. & BURKIN, F.AHS). THE BROADWAY, HANWELL, LONDON, W.7. Telephone: EALING 6828 


Price complete: 


£1 12s. Od. 


HAND BELLOWS, ETC. 
FOR POWDER DISTRIBUTION 


These 8 Powder capacity 2-Ibs. 


powerful blast of air, which 
ensures the efficient distr)- 
bution of the Powder, and are dea! for small scale 
or experimental dusting work A sem-rotary 
agitating device is fitted inside the Powder container, to ensure that the powder is 
fed evenly to the outlet. A regulator is fitted which controls the output of powder 
Except for the leather bellows. this machine is made entirely of metal 

Small Hand (Insecticide) Bellows are also made, with powder capacities of approximately (wo ounces and six ounces 
Complete Catalogue and full particulars of Spraying Machinery for apptying all waches and dusts, limewash, creosote 
and disinfectants from 


COOPER, PEGLER & Co., Ltd. Temporary Address: “ DELGENISH,” CHIPSTEAD, SURREY 


LABELS SAND CULTURE 


RAISED LETTERS, PERMANENT, 
NON-RUSTING, NAMED TO ORDER 


AS USED IN THE R.HS. GARDENS 
AT WISLEY. 
N.R.S. TRIAL GROUNDS, 1.C.C. AND 
OTHER COUNCHS 
ALSO NOTICE AND OMMEMORATION 
NESW PLATES, ANY SIZE. ANY WORDING 
Price List fram 
OHN PINCHES (ACME LABELS) LTD., 
. CROWN BUILDINGS, CROWN STREET, 
LONDON, SE. 5 


CARNATIONS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, DAHLIAS 
ETC., ALSO ALL SUL8S, CORMS AND TUBERS 
iS SIMPLICITY WHEN USING 


Ss Ss Ss HICKS ORIGINAL FORMULA 

Pockets 2/6 plus postage, | packet 6d., 2 packets 9d 

SAND THE COR- 
RECT SAND FOR ALL SAND CULTURE 
per owt., plus carriage. 

Trade Enquiries invited—Leafiets from 

HORTICULTURAL FERTILISERS AND 

SUNDRIES LIMITED 


SUNBURYT-ON.THAMES, MIDOLESEX 


% 
i OPEN, PARTLY OPEN OR CLOSED IN A SECOND! i: 
5 
x = PATENT 
TIP-UP 4 
FRAME PY 
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PATRONS, COUNCIL AND OFFICERS, 1950. 


PATRONS 
THEIR MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN MARY 

H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL 


PRESIDENT 
LORD ABERCONWAY, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Lieut.-General His Hicuness tue Dr. Ernst H. 
ManarajA OF Jammu anp F. CLevetanp Morcan 
G.C.S.L, G.C.LE., K.C.V.O. B. Y. Morrison 
Field-Marshal THe Rr. How. Jan C. C.G. A. Nix, V.M.H. 
Smuts, P.C., C.H., F.R.S., K.C Colonel Tue Hon. Str Heaton Ruopes, 


Professor L. H. Banzy, LL.D., Lrrr.D. K.C.V.O., K.B.E. 
E. A. Bowes, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., Sim Wricur M.A., 
V.M.H. F.R.S., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., V.M.H. 


TREASURER: Tue Hon. Daviv Bowers-Lyon 


COUNCIL 


VICE-CHAIRMAN : E. A. Bowzss, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H. 
W. Bentiey j. L. 
A. CHEAL Col. F. C. S O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S. 
G. W. Leak, V.M.H. VME. ? 
Sim Lopes, Bt. J. B. Srevenson, V.M.H. 


3. Monro, C.B.E., V.M.H. 
E. P. F. Surron, M.B.E. 


Major A. Pam, O.B.E., M.A., F.L.S.,  H. V. Tayvor, C.B.E., D.Sc., V.M.H. 
V.M.H. R. D. Trorrer 


PROFESSOR OF BOTANY 
Sia Wricutr Sairn, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., V.M.H. 


EDITOR OF “CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE” 
W. B. Turrit, D.Sc., F.L.S. 


EDITOR OF “R.H.S. DICTIONARY OF GARDENING” 
F. J. Currrenpen, O.B.E., F.L.S., V.M.H. 
EDITOR LIBRARIAN 
P. M. Synoe, M.A., F.L.S. W. T. Srearn, F.L.S. 


DIRECTOR OF WISLEY GARDENS 
J. S. L. Gumour, M.A., F.L.S. 


SECRETARY 
Brigadier C. V. L. Lycerr, O.B.E., B.A. 


DEPUTY SECRETARY 
A. Stmmonps, V.M.H. 


AUDITOR: F. G. Featuer, F.C.A. (Messrs. Harper, Fearuen & Parenson, 
Chartered Accountants) 


BANKERS : Wesrmovster Bank Limirep (Victoria Branch) 


SOLICITORS : Messas. Garrarp, Woire & ComPany 
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Extracts from 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


FEBRUARY 14, 1950 
REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS of the ONE HUNDRED AND 
FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, held in 
The Lecture Hall, Greycoat Street, Westminster, on Tuesday, 
February 14, 1950. 
Lord Aperconway, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H., President, in the Chair, 
with Members of Council and over two hundred and fifty fellows. 


The Prestpent: As our Secretary is indisposed and has been ordered 
by his doctor not to return for another week, I will ask the Deputy 
Secretary to read the Notice convening the Meeting. 


Mr. Simmonps (Deputy Secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and announced that the notice had been circulated in accord- 
ance with Bye-law 17. 

The Prestpent: The next item is the confirmation of the Minutes. 


The Deruty Secretary: The Minutes of the last meeting held 
12 months ago were circulated in the April JouRNAL for last year. 


The Prestpent: The Minutes have been circulated, have I the ap- 
proval of the Fellows to signing those Minutes as correctly recorded? 


(The Meeting agreed.) 


The Prestpent: You will observe that there has been a smail change 
in the date of this meeting from that originally proposed. As a result of 
that change—the large Hall was found to have been let some time pre- 
viously to an Association of Organisers of Fun Fairs, the large Hall being 
just through the door behind me—if you are disturbed by such horti- 
cultural ditties as “Daisy, Daisy” on a steam organ, or perhaps worse 
still from my point of view, “Hush, hush, hush ! here comes the Bogey- 
man,” a tune | used to whistle in the street when I was a small boy, but 
which very few of you here are old enough to have whistled with me 
(Laughter)—but if you hear this delectable music, it will not be because 
the Council desired to set this Annual Meeting to music. It is an acci- 
dent, and I am the culprit. 

I had some business meetings in America, and I wanted to spare a 
few hours from those meetings to see the three great American Flower 
Shows, Boston, New York and Philadelphia. They are wonderful 
shows, different from our Shows, The accent in our Shows is laid very 
largely on new plants; in their Shows the emphasis is very largely on a 
picturesque display of existing and well-known plants. I wanted to take 
to our good friends, the horticulturists and gardeners over in the States, 
if I might do so, from you at this meeting a message of gratitude for what 
(xiii) 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


they have done for us in past years—{applause)—a message of congratu- 
lations on the progress they are making every year with gardening in the 


United States, and all best wishes for the future, because I know that 
such a message from you assembled here would be greatly welcomed 
and appreciated there. (Applause.) 

Now I always deal at this meeting with the question of the number 
of our Fellows. A savage can count up to ten on his fingers, after that 
he says “It is a lot.” Well, I can do more then ten, but after five or ten 
thousand we do not appreciate what numbers mean. Now our total 
strength at the end of last year, December 31, was 36,268, the increase 
in the previous 14 months was 3,053, an odd number of months because 
in 1948 we brought them in on a different date in the year. Since De- 
cember 31 we have elected a further 721 Fellows, and we are now only 
550 below the highest that we have ever achieved, which was just before 
the war. 

Those figures make us all in this room very proud, chiefly because it 
means that we have so many garden lovers in this country. Our gardens 
may be smaller, as the result of Sir Stafford Cripps and the Coal Con- 
troller, but we still take an interest in them, and when people come to 
Chelsea they come to see the Show—I do not think that the ladies even 
on wet days come to see, as the shops would put it “our latest fashions in 
waterproof footwear,’’ they come to see the plants. | am afraid it is often 
very crowded at Chelsea, and I think of a bus conductor who said to the 
large queue waiting outside: “We are the last bus and the bus is full, but 
you can all come in if you are prepared to sit familiar.” (Laughter.) I 
am afraid that is very largely the case at Chelsea. 

What we have done in the last two years is to see that the Fellows 
get a substantial amount of priority; we give that by keeping certain 
times for Fellows only, but of course with that great number of Fellows 
it does not mean that everyone has as much room as they would wish. 
I think, however, that if one had a dream and awakened to find oneself 
at Chelsea on the best afternoon, and the tents were empty except for the 
kind people who try and sell one plants, that one would be very fright- 
ened and upset and rather inclined to run away from the whole thing. 
A Show is better when it has a certain number of people in it. Now— 
people like to see the Show in the afternoon, and if by some means, by 
reducing the number of our Fellows, by holding the Show for a greater 
number of days—if the plants would stand it which they would not— 
we were to reduce the number of people coming in the afternoon, it 
would merely mean that those who would otherwise have come in the 
morning, would crowd in in the afternoon, and you would get the after- 
noons as full as ever. That is why we cannot give you vacant tents or 
even comfortably uncrowded tents on every afternoon. 

But there is another thing too that we ought to be very proud of 
when we look at the Fellowship figures, and that is that we are members 
of an organization which attracts all these Fellows to itself, and by what 
we hear satisfies most of them. 

Now that is due very largely to our Staff. There is Brigadier Lycett, 
our Secretary, who was supposed to be, and I have no doubt was, one 
of the most tactful men in the Services, and he is very tactful now. 
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There is Mr. Simmonds, who arranges all our Shows so beautifully 
(applause)—I believe even those who will smoke pipes when they are 
arranging the flowers, which for some reason is against the rules, hide 
those pipes away when Mr. Simmonds approaches. He also will spend 
thousands and thousands of pounds as the Treasurer wil! tell you, on 
improving the drains at Chelsea. 

Then we have Mr. Gilmour, the Director of Wisley, and Mr. 
Hanger, the Curator, who between them have improved Wisley out of 
all recognition in the last three or four years. (Applause.) 

And there is our old friend, Mr. Chittenden (applause) working 
away behind the scenes these days, because he is occupied on that 
momentous volume, the R.H.S. Dictionary of Gardening, to be printed 
by the Oxford University Press. I believe most of it is, | heard from him 
to-day, already in type. We all of us congratulate him most heartily on 
the award of the O.B.E. which was bestowed on him by His Majesty 
The King in the New Year Honours List this year. (Applause.) He has 
done great work for us and for horticultural education. 

Then we have with him dealing with our publications, Mr. Synge, 
who has not been so long with us; during the time he has been with us, 
you will have noticed a very great improvement in the style and readable- 
ness of our various Year Books. We have a set of Year Books which, 
each in its way, is an example and sets a very high standard indeed. 

Then we have the Scientific Staff at Wisley always ready to help our 
Fellows; some of the questions which they get are rather foolish, such 
as “I sowed carrots on this spot of land and nothing but horse-radish 
has come up’’—(laughter)—and of course our Scientist points out that 
probably the horse-radish was there before and that a beetle ate the 
carrots. One man wrote and wanted to know where he could buy the 
seed of the yew tree which grew in the shape of a peacock. (Laughter.) 

Then we have our admirable Librarian, who not only knows where 
all the books under his charge are, and on which shelf—and there are a 
great many—but also knows what is inside them, which is a very valu- 
able thing when you wish to consult the library. 

But we have other advantages besides our Staff, we have the Fellows 
themselves, generous to our faults, very generous of their help which 
they give without reward, but they give it because it helps that horti- 
culture which they love. From the Council onwards, we have access to 
vast stores of knowledge and good judgment; our Fellows come from 
great distances to help us, and curiously enough, with all these diverse 
interests, the amateur and the professional, the exhibitors and the ob- 
servers, we never have quarrels. A lot of societies take up a good deal of 
their time quarrelling, but horticulturists will not quarrel. It would be 
dreadful if a quarrel broke out in the Hall, and the Orchid people hurled 
Orchids in pots, while the Vegetable section hurled Tomatoes; whether 
the bruising power of the Orchid would be greater than the spreading 
power of the Tomato, we have never yet had the opportunity of observing. 
(Laughter.) But 1 do know that gardeners are very generous to one 
another. Of course we all feel that our own plants are, after all, much 
better than our neighbours’, but if our neighbours get prizes and we do 
not, we always congratulate the man who gets the prizes, and are very 
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generous to the plants he has shown. There is a very fine spirit among 
our Fellows, as there is between horticulturists generally. 

Then there are our exhibitors; they have very hard work, I have 
been an exhibitor and I know what hard work it is, and I know how at 
the end of the evening before the Show, you sit down on a packing case 
studded with sharp nails—(laughter)—and think of the watering you will 
have to do very early next morning before the Show opens. They are 
always improving their plants, and I did hear a rumour that an applica- 
tion will soon be made to the Council to enlarge some of the entrances 
into the Show Hall, in order that some of the very large flowers, such as 
the crimped Chrysanthemums, may be brought in without disturbing 
their perms. (Laughter.) 

I give you this catalogue, of those who help us, but it is not a com- 
plete catalogue, especially of our Staff; to say of one is to say of all :-— 
we are out to please you ; we are out to interest you ;—I will say also we 
are out to educate you, because no gardener in this room, from the 
Council onwards, cannot be educated further in the great science of 
gardening. We all have got things to learn: at Shows, in one another's 
gardens, at lectures, and we none of us resent being taught things which 
we ought to know. 

For doing all these things, our reward, ladies and gentlemen, which 
you give us so generously, is your approval. 

Now there is the question of the Annual Report. The Annual Re- 
port I generally deal with, but we have done it so thoroughly this year 
that all the points I wished to make are already put before you in cold 
print which I have no doubt you have diligently assimilated; but I 
would point out just one or two things. 

We are having on April 4 and 5 a Camellia and Magnolia Conference. 
It is the first time that we have had Shows devoted to these two plants, 
and we do hope that anyone who can show a Camellia or a Magnolia 
will do so. We want to show our foreign friends—and there are a great 
many people coming from abroad, from America and France especially, 
what we can do, and if there is no disturbing frost, I hope we shall be 
able to make a good show. 

Then we were impressed by the way the Services in this country, 
the Navy, the Army and particularly the R.A.F., were cultivating fruit 
and vegetables. We have an Autumn Fruit and Vegetable Show, 
and we are giving two large silver trophies to be competed for by the 
Services. 

Our offices have been inconveniencing us for some time now. As 
the Fellowship increases, as the work increases, the Staff must increase, 
and we are very, very short of room. That steel structure which you see 
in the Old Hall is the beginning, as I dare say many of you know, of a 
small gallery of new offices for the Staff. We have no room for them on 
the ground floor; we cannot put them in the basement, and therefore we 
have to put them up in the air. And if you hear coming from above 
your heads sweet voices singing as they work, you will know that it is 
our Staff. I am not quite sure whether the Secretary or Mr. Simmonds 
like the Staff to sing as they work, but they are a very industrious Staff. 
You know the definition of “potential energy,’’ a definition exemplified 
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in some Government Departments: ‘Potential energy on the part of 
the Staff is being in a position to do work but not actually doing it.’ 
(Laughter.) These new rooms are not being built for members of the 
staff with that type of potential energy. 

So Ladies and Gentlemen, I will go from this very friendly meeting 
and carry your best wishes to our American friends, and | trust you will 
continue your warm approval of the work that we are doing for you. 


I would like to move— 


Tuat the Report of the Council be approved and adopted; and I will 
ask the Treasurer to second that motion, and make a statement on the 
Society's financial position. (Applause.) 

Tue Hon. Davin Bowes-Lyon (Treasurer). Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I understand that the Secretary recently received a 
typed postcard from the United States addressed to “The Remnant of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, London.” (Laughter.) From the 
nature of the message on the other side of the card, I should think our 
correspondent probably wrote from a Mental Home, but if Lord Aber- 
conway during his visit to the States should happen to encounter our 
correspondent—I am not suggesting that he will be visiting such institu- 
tions, but it is wonderful how he gets around on these trips—but if he 
should meet this correspondent or anybody else who thinks the Royal 
Horticultural Society is but a remnant to-day, I am sure he will put 
them right, and inform them that we are indeed flourishing and in a 
sound financial position. 

This sound financial position has been circulated to all the Fellows 
in the JouRNAL in the shape of our Annual Accounts. They are in 
great detail, and those of you who are interested in the Accounts will 
have read them in great detail; those of you who are not interested 
will not have read them at all, and therefore will not want to hear them 
in great detail this afternoon. But I have to make a Treasurer's state- 
ment to you, so I will try and point out some of the principal and more 
interesting items in the Accounts this year. 

First of all, as regards our income, that has increased by a few 
thousands this year, and we have achieved a new landmark, in that our 
income for the first time in our history has topped the {100,000 mark. 
(Applause.) That I think is very satisfactory. It is due largely to in- 
creased subscriptions coming in. Now I expect you would like to know 
how that money has been spent. It has been spent principally in the 
following manner. 

Vincent Square and this Hall costs us about {25,000 a year. I do 
not think this is excessive seeing the great amount of work that takes place 
in these two establishments. 

Our next big item of expenditure is our garden at Wisley. That cost 
us this year {34,000 which is a lot of money. It is actually £2,000 more 
than the previous year. That is almost entirely due to the fact that the 
new minimum wage rates have been operating for a full year for the 
first time. 

Then another big item in our expenditure is our monthly JoURNAL. 
Some of you may remember at last year’s meeting I forecast that our 
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Journa would cost us more in the coming year. I am afraid it has. 
This year it has cost us £19,000, that is £4,000 more than last year. I 
fear I cannot hold out any hope that it will get cheaper, in fact I antici- 
pate that this coming year it will cost us even more, partly because we 
shall be printing more copies, and partly because costs of publication 
increase all the time. These are really the principal items of expenditure. 

There is one other item about which some of you may have been 
puzzled, it comes under the heading of ““Meetings’’, and it is an item 
of £4,000, directed towards Chelsea Show works. In point of fact, it is 
what the President has already referred to, it is further cost of drainage 
at Chelsea. It is only a part of what the total cost will be, but we thought 
it was prudent to write off the whole amount of this initial cost in last 
year’s Accounts. I am assured by the Secretaries that when these drain- 
age operations have been finally completed at Chelsea, that no matter 
how hard it may rain, we shall never see a puddle again. (Laughter.) 
Whilst I am sure that will be a very great gain to our Fellows and to the 
see public, I am not sure that it will be altogether welcomed by our 

riends, the Press Photographers, who seem to find the best news value 
at Chelsea to be a picture of a pair of Nylon stockings amply splashed 
with Chelsea mud. (Laughter.) 

I think that is all I have to tell you about the Income and Ex- 
penditure side. The Balance Sheet is quite clear. I have no comments 
to make on it, except that some of you may have noticed that the market 
value of our investments for the first time over a long period is a little 
bit less than they cost us. That is really due to the fact that we depleted 
our funds during the war when expenses were greater than our income. 
Then we had to sell funds, and since then we have been busily trying to 
build up our funds again, and as many of you must know, Government 
stocks were at a phenomenal price when we had to buy them. It is only 
these last six months when the pound was devalued, and other major 
factors beyond our control began to operate, that all these stocks fell 
so tremendously. So it is not surprising that we show a very small 
depreciation on the cost of our investments. It does not worry me, 
because I am sure our policy is a right one, that when we have funds to 
invest we put them into Government stocks; they are all dated stocks 
. and the money will come back eventually to the Society. 

That is all I need to report about. I hope you do not think our 
expenses are too high. I sometimes think they are very high myself, but 
our Society stands so high in the horticultural world—and indeed the 
whole world—taking into account the work done at Wisley and our 
really first-class publications and splendid Shows, and if these standards 
are to be maintained, and we are to keep our position as the greatest 
Horticultural Society in the world, it will cost money, and I do hope 
you will not grudge it. 

I have much pleasure in seconding the Report. (Applause.) 

The Presipent: The adoption of the Report has been moved and 
seconded. Does any Fellow wish to ask any question on the Report? 
If not, I will put it to the meeting. 


(Motion put and carried unanimously). 
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Mr. A. E. Bowes (Vice-Chairman): My Lord Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, once again I stand here before you to say my little piece. 
It is the same little piece as it has been for a long time, and I hope even 
if I am not here to say it others will, for many years to come. It is to give 
you the good news that Lord Aberconway, at the unanimous request of 
the Council, allowed his name to be put forward for election as our 
President. (Applause.) As there is no other nomination—! am sure you 
will all agree that was the right thing to happen—under Bye-Law so, I 
declare that Lord Aberconway is duly elected our President for 1950. 
(Applause. ) 


The Presipent: I thank you with the very greatest cordiality, and 
not only you but the very many thousands of Fellows who have contri- 
buted to my election as President by not nominating anyone else. 
(Laughter.) I regard it as the very greatest honour that could be paid 
to any gardener. This is a most wonderful Society, and to occupy the 
position of its President is a most wonderful thing, the most wonderful 
thing that has ever happened to me, except only when I became engaged 
to be married. But Mr. Bowles rather seems to forget that | have occu- 
pied this Chair for I think 19 years, which is a long time, and you may 
think it quite long enough for one man to be in the Chair. Although I 
should be grieved to vacate this position, I should quite understand it 
if I were not elected, and I should feel no grievance at all, but only 
gratitude that I had been left in undisturbed possession of it for so 
many years. 

But there is another reason why I enjoy this position, apart from the 
honour, apart from my delight in the work which I undertake, and that 
is because of the unwavering friendliness of my constituents —if I may 
call them so. Even if it is labour of love, it makes all the difference if 
you are doing it in a friendly atmosphere to an appreciative audience. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank you from the bottom of my heart. 
(Applause. ) 

Now comes the question of the election of the Vice-Presidents, and 
in accordance with Bye-Laws 57 to 61, I declare that the following are 
duly elected:— 


Lieut.-General His Highness The Maharaja of Jammu and 
Kashmir 

Field-Marshal the Rt. Hon. Jan C. Smuts 

Professor L. H. Bailey 

Mr. E. A. Bowles 

Dr. Ernst H. Krelage 

Mr. F. Cleveland Morgan 

Mr. B. Y. Morrison 

Mr. C. G. A. Nix 

Col. the Hon. Sir Heaton Rhodes 

Professor Sir William Wright Smith 


They are all very distinguished people drawn from various quarters of 
the world; they are also all most distinguished horticulturists. It is a 
very great honour to have them as our Vice-Presidents. (Applause.) 
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Then, as members of Council, there have been elected the Hon. 
David Bowes-Lyon; he is a wonderful Treasurer and knows all about 
finance; he is great on details and goes into everything very thoroughly; 
I am sure that while he is Treasurer our affairs will be conducted with 
the very greatest economy and skill. (Applause.) 

Next, the Hon. Lewis Palmer; he has been on our Council before 
and is a most valuable addition to it, full of knowledge of all kinds, and 
again with a very sound judgment especially on financial matters. 

The third member is Mr. A. Cheal. He has also been on the Council 
before and is of the greatest help to us in all questions that arise in regard 
to our Shows, exhibits, and matters of that kind, as well as being a man 
of the soundest possible judgment. (Applause.) 


We elect as Treasurer, The Hon. David Bowes-Lyon, he is both a 
Councillor and Treasurer, and you elect him to both offices. 


Then as Auditor, we elect Mr. F. G. Feather. He is the quickest 
Auditor I have ever struck in completing our Accounts at the end of the 
year. We put a great task on him, because we ask for very elaborate 
accounts within a very few days of the close of the year. 


That is the last of the elections. 


I now have to present certain awards, always a very pleasurable task 
to me and to those who have obtained these awards. The names have 
been very carefully scrutinized and debated by the Council before they 
are put on the List, and all most thoroughly deserve them. 


The first one is our Friend Mr. M. G. ALLwoop. 


Mr. Allwood, I have for you the Victoria Medal of Honour. You 
have put up some wonderful Shows in our Hall, but still more wonderful 
is the position your name has gained in horticulture. You have got a 
new race of plants named after you, the Allwoodii-—I hesitate to say 
whether they are Carnations or Pinks, I believe they are Carnations, but 
they are a unique thing, and your name will be associated with that 
pleasant plant for all time. Other people have been associated with 
things, the great Mr. Gladstone with, I think, a bag——(laughter),—-Lord 
Brougham with a closed carriage, Mr. Hansom with a cab; and the un- 
fortunate owner at that time of the name of Mackintosh, with a garment. 
You, Mr. Allwood, are associated with a much pleasanter thing; your 
Carnations are an ornament to our gardens and a pleasure to our noses. 
(Applause.) 


The next recipient of the Victoria Medal of Honour is Mr. Ernest 
BALLARD. 


Mr. Ballard, we admire more than I can say the wonderful number 
of varieties of Michaelmas Daisies that you have produced. You have 
given quite a new standard to that beautiful race of plants; you have had 
an Award of Merit for I believe no fewer than 34 varieties. I do not want 
to compare you numerically with Mr. Heinz, but I hope you will 
eventually rival him. (Laughter.) I have great pleasure in presenting 
you with the Victoria Medal of Honour. (Applause.) 
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Mr. E. R. Janes is the next recipient of the Victoria Medal of 
Honour. Mr. Janes, after gaining a great reputation as a cultivator and 
exhibitor, as a Head Gardener in a private garden, joined Messrs. 
Sutton’s staff in 1919, and for thirty years was responsible for those 
wonderful exhibits of vegetables and flowers which repeatedly won cups 
at Chelsea and at our other Shows—in recent years for those great 
developments in Primula malacoides and other greenhouse plants. 
I remember how at the Chelsea Shows Mr. Janes used to come many 
days before the Show opened, and commenced to dig down, and would 
raise great mountains of soil, and then clothe them with most wonderful 
greenhouse and annual plants, making a display which | do not think 
you could have seen in any other Show in the whole world. I almost 
think a lot of Mr. Simmonds’s trouble with the drains is due to this. 
(Laughter.) I am glad to hand you this Victoria Medal of Honour which 
as you know is the highest award the Council has to bestow. ( Applause.) 


The next recipient is the Rev. Canon Ro_to Meyer, one of those 
great Churchmen who has helped horticulture so much. We cast our 
minds back earlier to records, to Dean Herbert, who did so much for 
Amaryllis; to Mr. Wilks, who placed the Royal Horticultural Society on 
its feet when it was in the depths of a depression, and by his ability as 
Secretary worked it up and up, as well as giving us those wonderful 
Shirley Poppies; there was Dean Hole of Rose fame; there was Canon 
Ellacombe with a wonderful garden in Gloucestershire; if you went to 
his garden you never got away without a packing case full of plants and 
cuttings. There was a timle when he asked the wife of a neighbouring 
vicar to come and see his garden; she was a keen gardener, and as she 
went out of the door, she saw a great tree, a Californian Bay, very 
strongly scented and rather a poisonous plant, on which she remarked; 
he said “Take a piece with you,” and cut two great branches, put them 
in the brougham—they had horses then—and slammed the door. When 
she got back to the vicarage she was unconscious, the doctor was sent 
for, he came at once to the vicar’s house and after seeing her said 
to the vicar, “I am very sorry to have to tell you, Sir, for it will be a great 
shock, but your wife I am sorry to say is dead drunk. (Laughter.) Of 
course you can be too hospitable. Then there was Canon Boscawen, 
and now the Bishop of Truro, who has taken up the flag on behalf of the 
Church, and is a great expert on those things which Cornwall gives 
us. You Canon Rollo Meyer have helped us with many things, and most 
especially with Irises and Daffodils. May you continue helping us, 
Canon, for very many years. (Applause.) 


The last recipient, is Dr. J. Ramspotrom. We have had a letter of 
apology from him, he is unable to be here to-day, but I think that Mrs. 
Ramsbottom will receive his Medal. 


Mrs. Ramsbottom, I am very sorry that Dr. Ramsbottom is not here 
to-day, I hope his indisposition is only a passing one. He is a great 
authority on Funguses, especially the edible ones, I hope he has not been 
eating too many. I always think if he had really partaken of all the 
wonderful edible Funguses that he showed us not very many months 
ago, the proper award would be really the George Medal. (Laughter.) 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—APRIL AND MAY 


Shows, Lectures and Meetings 
TUESDAY, APRIL 4. 12 Noon TO 7 P.M. First day of Fortnightly &g 
Show. 


Camellia and Magnolia Competition. 
2.30 P.M. First day of Camellia and Magnolia Conference. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5. 10 A.M. TO 5 P.M. Second day of Show. 


para Second day of Camellia and Magnolia Conference. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13. 12.30 P.M. TO 7 P.M. First day of Daffo- 
dil Show. 
First day of British National Carnation Society’s Spring Show. 
3 P.M. LectuRE: Points of a Good Daffodil and How to stage 
Daffodils for Exhibition by MAJOR C. B. HABERSHON, 
FRIDAY, APRIL 14. 10 A.M. To 5 P.M. Second day of Daffodil 
Show. 
Second day of British National Carnation Society's Spring Show. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 18. 12 Noon T07 P.M. First day of Fortnightly 
Show. 
Sewell Medal Competition for Alpines for Amateurs. 
3 P.M. LectuRE: Architecture in Relation to Gardens by MR. G. P. 
YOUNGMAN, A.I.L.A., A.M.T.P.L 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19. 10 A.M. TO 5 P.M. Second day of 
Show. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 25. 12 Noon TO7 P.M. Alpine Garden 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26. 10 a.m. To 5 P.M.) Society’s Show. 
(141) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 2. 12 NOON TO 7 P.M. First day of Fortnightly 
Show and of Rhododendron Show. 

3 P.M. Lecture: The Gardens at Bodnant by THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE SOCIETY, THE LORD ABERCONWAY, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 3. 10 a.M. TO 5 P.M. Second day of Show 

and Rhododendron Show. 


Cuetsea SHow 
Tuesday, May 23—2 P.M. TO 8 P.M. Private view* 
Wednesday, May 24—8.30 A.M. TO 8 P.M. 
Thursday, May 25—8.30 A.M. To 8 P.M. 

Friday, May 26—-8.30 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 


*Note: This is a Private View for Fellows and Associates. On 
receipt of his subscription each Fellow and Associate is sent a ticket 
with a special detachable portion which alone will admit to the Private 
View. 


Lecture—The lecture by MR. G. P. YOUNGMAN on April 18 has 
been arranged by the National Institute of Landscape Architects in 
collaboration with our Society. The chair will be taken by the President 
of the Institute, DR. THOMAS SHARP, M.A., M.T.P.1. 


Demonstrations at Wisley——The following demonstrations will 


: be given at Wisley, that on the second day being a repetition of the 
demonstration given on the first: — 

Vegetable Garden 

: May 10, 11. Thinning, Transplanting and Successional Cropping. 
(2-4 P.M.) 

i Flower Garden 

: May 31, June 1. Summer Pruning of Shrubs. (2-4 P.M.) 

: Opening of Shows—The Council has decided that as an experi- 
: ment during the period of summer time this year the Society's Shows 
: shall remain open on the first day of each Fortnightly Show until 7 p.m. 
: This is to give an opportunity of seeing the Show to those Fellows and 
H others living in London who cannot get away from their offices in 
: time to see the Show before 6p.m. This experiment wil! be carefully 


watched to see whether the response is sufficient to justify the same 
arrangement in future years. 


Publications —New Plants of the Year 1949 should be available 
early in April. This contains descriptions of all plants which received 
awards at Vincent Square or after trial at Wisley during 1949 and is 
illustrated both in colour and in monochrome. It is thought that this 
volume should be of special value to overseas Fellows and those who 
are not able to visit the Shows. It may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary, price 125. 6d. plus postage and packing 9d. There are 
still copies available of New Plants of the Year 1948 and copies of this 
can be supplied together with the 1949 volume at the inclusive price 
of £1, postage 1s, 
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WISLEY IN APRIL 


N°. that spring has arrived, visitors to Wisley will find something 
to interest and please them in every part of the Gardens; for not 
only are the collections in the glasshouses still attractive, but many 
ornamental trees and shrubs are coming into flower, fresh green foliage 
is appearing everywhere, and many small bulbous and herbaceous 
plants are in bloom in the Wild Garden and elsewhere. 

On entering the main gate the eye is at once attracted to the bold 
masses of Alyssum and Aubrietia hanging from crevices in the sandstone 
walls, and closer inspection reveals many another less conspicuous plant 
of more enduring interest, such as the Sempervivum cushions, still 
expanding after more than a quarter of a century's growth. 

Turning left from the Terrace, where the spring bedding will be at 
its best at the end of the month, towards Battleston Hill, one comes to 
the Daffodil Trials, containing varieties suitable for garden decoration. 
Before the Daffodil season is over, the beds higher up the hill will be 
dappled with the bright little flowers of the Kurume Azaleas, a race of 
compact, evergreen forms of Rhododendron obtusum var. japonicum. For 
those who like their Rhododendrons on a large scale the trial collection 
of hybrids just across the broad walk exhibits a range of habit, colour 
and season to supply the most varied needs. In complete contrast there 
is the collection of species on the crest of the hill, many of them possess- 
ing qualities unsurpassed in the hybrids. 

Crossing the public footpath by the bridge leading to the main part 
of Battleston Hill one finds, in addition to a still more extensive planting 
of Rhododendrons, many young Camellias, already flowering freely; a 
variety of Magnolias, including M. Kobus, M. salicifolia and M. macro- 
phylla, well established and showing promise of developing into very 
fine specimens, and a wide selection of Maples, Sorbus and other trees. 

The Japanese Cherries occupying the field between the hill and the 
Portsmouth Road are not yet large enough to make a spectacular show, 
but the respective merits of the most popular varieties may be judged by 
an inspection of the much older trees behind the Rose borders on 
Weather Hill, in Seven Acres and in Howard's Field. The floriferous 
Prunus yedoensis and the larger-flowered pink P. Sargentii, so valuable 
for its autumn colour, are among the earliest; and the exquisite P. serru- 
lata var. spontanea (syn. P. mutabilis), whose small white or pale pink 
blossoms appear with luminous copper coloured leaves, is endowed with 
uncommon grace. For those who prefer the larger double-flowered 
varieties, there are the vigorous, erect, rose-coloured ‘Kwanzan,’ 
‘Ukon,’ combining almost sulphur-yellow flowers with tinted foliage, 
‘Oku-miyako’ with full, near-white flowers on long, pendent stalks, and 
‘Shiro-fugen’ with prettily-disposed pale pink clusters among bronze 
leaves. 

In the same parts of the Gardens there are many different Crab- 
apples, all lovely in flower and many again prominent in the fruiting 
season. The richly-coloured Malus purpurea and the related M. Eley 
and M. Lemotnei always win well-deserved admiration; but one should 
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not overlook M. baccata, of snowy whiteness, M. Zumi, with slender, 
almost weeping sprays of little pink blooms, M. Hartwigt with very 
large flowers, or ‘Frettingham Victoria,’ rather ordinary in flower, but 
rarely failing to mature a heavy early crop of small, scarlet apples. 

There should be no lack of interesting things in the Rock Garden 
during April, but in the past winter a great deal of much-needed clearing 
and replanting has been done, and some time must clapse before the 
broad patches of colour, so desirable in a large rock-garden, are achieved. 
Some plants which will be good at the present time are the varieties of 
Aubrietia, Phlox and Viola, the several species of Aethionema, forming 
little greyish bushes covered with pink flowers, Omphalodes, of vivid 
blue, and many different Saxifrages. The small-flowered Rhododen- 
drons, such as 2. impeditum, R. intricatum and R. chryseum, are massed 
in several places, and are particularly effective above the bog garden, 
where the huge clumps of Lysichitum americanum have sent up their 
fleshy, golden spathes in advance of the leaves. L. camtschatcense, a 
plant of less coarse growth than the preceding, is producing white, 
Arum-like inflorescences close by. Near the margins of the ponds there 
are Marsh Marigolds, both single and double, the first flowers of 
Primula japonica, and the rosy heads of Saxifraga peltata on gaunt, 
leafless scapes. 

In the Wild Garden there will be many Rhododendrons, both 
species and hybrids, represented by larger specimens than those on 
Battleston Hill. R. Kewense, the original hybrid from R. Griffithianum x 
R. Fortunei, which was raised some twenty years before R. Loderi made 
its début, has developed into a bushy-topped tree, some of the speci- 
mens of R. campanulatum, R. arboreum and R. niveum are nearly as 
large, and there is an unusually good bush of R. Wardii. The old bushes 
of Camellia japonica, planted by the first owner of the Gardens, MR. G. P. 
WILSON, still flower freely every year. Some other choice shrubs to be 
seen now are Corylopsis Willmottiae, with sweet, sulphur-yellow flowers, 
Enkianthus perulatus, with numerous little white bells, and Viburnum 
Burkwoodiu, inheriting from one parent, V’. Carlesii, its compact clusters 
of fragrant blossoms and from the other, V. utile, its free and open habit 
of growth. Elsewhere in the Gardens now may be seen V’. Carlesii, 
V. bitchiuense, and V. Fuddii, a graceful hybrid raised from them and 
combining all their good qualities. 

Scattered among the shrubs in the Wild Garden, following the drifts 
of Narcissus cyclamineus, comes a succession of brightly-coloured 
flowers, including Anemone nemorosa and A. apennina, Erythronium 
revolutum and the gay E. tuolumnense, Soldanella montana, \ong estab- 
lished in a secluded corner, Shortia galacifolia in extensive drifts, covered 
with fringed white bells, and S. umflora grandiflora with larger, daintily 
poised pink flowers nodding above glossy bronzed leaves. 
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THE PEAT GARDEN 
A POSSIBLE SOLUTION TO THE NORTHERN SLOPE 


A. Evans 
(ROYAL BOTANIC GARDEN, EDINBURGH) 


HE south facing slopes of our gardens are recognized as natural 

assets by all who are interested in the growing of plants. But what 
of the opposite aspect, can the same be said of it? No! much more 
thought and imagination must be exercised in the choice and arrange- 
ment of plants intended for the northern slopes. What usually develops 
on such situations are the too often seen shrubberies which, although not 
entirely in a state of suspended animation, never really produce many 
flowers or fruits. The suppression of the flowers and fruits in these 
collections of trees and shrubs is usually caused by impoverished soil— 
lack of sufficient sunlight—the wrong species being chosen for the site— 
too much moisture—or any combination of these conditions. The 
highest compliment that can be paid to such associations is that they 
provide a vegetative covering for the bare soil. Certainly they must rise 
to something more than this if they are to inspire an interest for the 
whole year. 

Just as the Rose, Aquatic and Alpine Gardens provide the conditions 
for their own particular types of plants, so then, with the gardener’s aid, 
the environment of the north facing slope can be made suitable for 
another form of specialized gardening, namely ““The Peat Garden.” 
This type of gardening does not seem to have been given a great deal of 
thought or publicity at any time. 

At Logan in Wigtownshire, until recently owned by MR. K. MCDOUALL 
and his brother MR. D. MCDOUALL, walls constructed entirely of peat 
blocks were used to terrace a northern slope. On these terraces were 
planted many specimens of the rare and exotic trees and shrubs found 
growing in that paradise garden in the Mull of Galloway. A spectacle 
I shall always remember was a view of the large leafed Rhododendrons 
planted tier upon tier on a hill slope and receding into the distance until 
lost among the conifers and birches with which they were interplanted. 
I might also add that many of the species of Rhododendron and of the 
other genera accommodated in this garden, were regenerating them- 
selves naturally on the tops and faces of these walls in a manner that 
suggested naturalization. 

In a lovely setting at Edinburgh, this new development in horti- 
culture has been brought up to par with all other types of gardening. 
Lying away from the sun and situated on the north side of a Woodland 
Garden this is one of the most interesting areas in the Royal Botanic 
Garden. Literally thousands of plants are at home here, Conifers, 
small trees, evergreen and deciduous shrubs, herbaceous and bulbous 
plants. It is bounded on the south and west by a background of ever- 
greens while the remaining two aspects are pleasingly merged with the 
lawn by an irregularly laid grass verge. 

Whether constructed on a large or small scale, the possibilities of 
(145) 
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the Peat Garden are tremendous, for just like the Rock Garden agreat 
number of species may be contained in a small area. 
Site. A north facing, gentle slope should be chosen as the site for the 
Peat Garden; it should be shaded from the south by a background of 
evergreen trees and shrubs which if not already in existence will have 
to be included in the planting programme. Also, if the slope terminates 
in a hollow, the lowest planted area must end slightly up the slope so 
minimizing the risk of frost damage to those plants which are to be 
included in the foreground. Neither lime nor chalk must be present in 
any form in this area. 
Plan. The most important item in any building operation is the plan- 
ning of it, so that once the site for the Peat Garden has been chosen a 
plan must be drawn up for it. The natural fall of the land should be 
preserved as far as possible utilizing the contours already existing. By 
doing this time and labour will be saved. Shown also on the map will 
be the positions of the proposed walks and paths which are to transverse 
the area, while sketched in roughly will be the outlines of the main peat 
buttresses and walls which are to support the banks of soil behind. 
Where the soil is heavy drains may have to be incorporated. 
Material. Samples of the proposed medium should now be obtained 
from the various peat sources near at hand and providing the pH value 
is not below 5-o the consistency of the peat is the most important factor. 
Its texture must be fairly fibrous, solid without being hard, and reason- 
ably easily cut into blocks with a spade, the most convenient size for 
handling being approximately a 12-inch cube. Peat is formed through 
the arresting of the decomposition of vegetative matter by the area 
becoming waterlogged, and as its constituents vary all over the country 
it would be unwise of me to try to describe here the precise composition 
of peat. However, I see no reason why most peat bogs should not yield 
enough peat of the type required. To avoid too much handling of the 
peat blocks and so prevent them from being damaged during the 
shaping operation, they should be stacked clear of the area until required. 
Construction. After clearing away all unnecessary surface vegetation, 
the ground should be thoroughly cleared of noxious weeds before com- 
mencing to build. When this is done the paths are the first feature of a 
permanent nature to be laid down. If leading through a background of 
shrubs to join with another lawn higher up the slope, these paths should 
be turfed, but if the background is coniferous they should be bottomed 
with stones and strewn with Pine needles to blend with the surroundings 
as they disappear among the trees. The paths should have no definite 
edges, but should be determined by the occasional planting of dwarf 
evergreen shrubs, especially on the corners. The prominent and lesser 
upfolds can now be moulded using soil to deputize for the walls of peat 
and when it becomes necessary to excavate, the top soil must always be 
ut aside and returned to its proper place after sufficient subsoil has 
n removed. At no point in the lowering of the soil level must it ever 
fall below that of the lawn from which the scheme starts, nor must 
saucer-shaped depressions be made as they will create frost hollows. 
The avoidance of areas in which frost and damp will persist is essential 
to the success of any form of gardening. Where the soil is heavy it is 
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advisable to tile drain most of the area, but if the soil is of a sandy nature 
a few tile drains leading from the base areas to any existing drain, ditch 
or prepared sump wil! be all that is necessary. These pipes will help to 
reduce the water content of the soil to a reasonable state in what would 
obviously be wet lower levels. A further precaution against the develop- 
ment of stagnant areas, when moulding the slopes, is to arrange that no 
terrace ever runs straight back into the face Prasthee wall. It should 
be so shaped that it gradually falls away on one side until, where its 
own peat blocks run to earth, it merges with a slope leading to the lower 
area. The strict observance of the rule, that no matter from which 
direction water is seeping through the peat there should always be a 
natural decline available to guide it to the lower region and the drains, 
is liable to be the difference between success and failure when it comes 
to keeping rare plants alive during the winter. 


Wrong way. Moisture Right way. Excess 
stagnates in the V moisture runs off. 


The walls themselves should be almost entirely constructed of these 
peat cubes, rising from properly laid foundations and laid course upon 
course, each succeeding layer being laid slightly further back than the 
face of the preceding one and overlapping its joints. Where the walls 
exceed two feet in height an occasional long stone with at least one 
squared end may be incorporated in the building, its face being placed 
flush with that of the wall so that the remainder runs lengthwise into 
the mound behind. This will help to strengthen the walls and to some 
extent prevent them from collapsing should pressure be exerted on 
them from the rear. The wall face should never be fashioned perpen- 
dicularly but rather with a slightly backward lie and in place of mortar 
and cement the crumblings of the greasy peat can be used to bind the 
blocks together. When the walls have reached the desired height, thin 
iron rods, at least a foot longer than the walls are high, should be driven 
down through the peat blocks every few feet until flush with their tops. 
These will provide the walls with extra support. Finally to seal the top 
layers, strips of turf should be placed along their whole lengths, only 
the smaller walls being left uncovered. To a certain extent the turf will 
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protect the peat from weathcring and crumbling too quickly and will 
require only an occasional clip to keep it within bounds. The Peat 
Garden should be constructed in an informal manner suggesting a 
weathered peat slope scoured and fissured by numerous water courses 
which have long since changed their beds. The actual building now 
complete, the whole area can be made up to the heights of the finished 
walls by adding peat, leaf mould and sand in liberal quantities and 
thoroughly mixing them with the existing loam. The amount of sand 
used will be determined by the nature of the soil, rising in its application 
from sandy to clayey soils. With an aspect such as this sharp drainage 
is a dire necessity. To place the picture in its proper frame, the sur- 
rounds of the Peat Garden should be laid with turf, the wider the sweep 
of green before the actual start of the Peat Garden proper, the better. 
An irregular curved edge to the lawn and one or two tongues of grass 
stretching into the area give a picturesque effect, while an odd bed 
placed in the lawn a little way from the front of the garden gradually 
smoothes out the perspective. 

Primarily, all the genera and species to be incorporated in this area 
must be peat lovers. Secondly, although having no vegetative canopy 
directly overhead, they must be of a type that will flourish in partial 
shade and finally be able to thrive where the moisture content of the 
soil is higher than normal. Their uses will vary from shrubs used as 
background, middle distance and foreground single specimens (whose 
purpose it will be to break up the flatness of the terraces) to the grou ping 
together of herbaceous and shrubby species for mass effect. Where this 
is done they should never be arranged in formal groups but rather the 
reverse, always trying to give the impression of having grown from seed 
naturally distributed by the wind. Also required are plants suitable for 
furnishing the tops and faces of the walls. 

Fortunately two large families, the Ericaceae and the Primulaceae, 
are natural lovers of this type of environment, so it is not surprising that 
these two natural orders can supply the bulk of the permanent flowering 
plants for the Peat Garden, Another family of which great use can be 
made is the Pinaceae from which most of the Conifers can be drawn. 

From what will now be a heavily wooded background, it is necessary 
to thin down gradually the planting of shrubby and taller growing 
species until, close to the front and the grass verges, larger areas are 
made available in which bulbous and herbaceous perennials can be 
planted. During the summer months it may be found necessary to 
water this area periodically as most of the semi-woodland and shade- 
loving plants, which are to comprise the bulk of those planted here, 
appreciate ample moisture during their growing period. 

Rather than conclude with long lists of genera and species suitable 
for planting in the many different positions now available, | shall confine 
the remainder of this article to describing a number of through-the- 
seasons-visits to the Peat Garden at the Royal Botanic Garden, Edin- 
burgh. This, I think, will be much more interesting and will give a 
better illustration of the correct positioning and other uses of the 
plants. 

During the early months of the year very little is to be found in the 
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way of plants in flower to draw attention to this site. Fortunately, 
however, nature produces other attractive features in plants and as the 
Peat Garden comes into view, one’s first impressions are of the number 
of different shades of blue and green. These shades are supplied by the 
large variety of Conifers and Rhododendrons. Almost in the middle of 
the scene a large specimen of 7suga Mertensiana predominates with 
needles of a glaucous green, while in the background the taller growing 
Conifers compete with each other for prominence each supplying a 
different shade of foliage to its neighbours. Two small trees of Acer 
Forrestii are also there displaying their beautifully marked snake-bark 
boles, while to the right, but still in the rear, the trunk and branches of 
a twenty feet specimen of Betula utilis are covered with those twisted 
paper-like scrolls of creamy bark. A smaller specimen of Acer griseum, 
planted a few yards away, has bark of a similar nature only the colour 
here being a shiny copper. 

Backed by a Lawson's Cypress and ushering in the New Year, pro- 
viding the weather is open, the precocious, bright, rosy purple flowers of 
Rhododendron mucronulatum add a touch of a different colour to the 
scene. Beneath an overhanging branch of Pinus muricata the white 
flowers of Rhododendron moupinense are bursting; but without pro- 
tection one night of frost will brown all the open buds. Also at this 
time, and without shelter, Arctostaphylos Manzanita may be seen in 
flower with its dense panicles of white to light pink bells. Although 
March and April are really the flowering months for this species, with 
mild spells, it is often induced to flower early. Sheltering beneath the 
protective covering of cloches which guard their crowns from excessive 
damp during the winter, a few members of the Petiolaris section of 
Primula are in flower; their short scapes rising from a tight rosette of 
leaves are topped with white-eyed, large blue, purple and pink flowers, 
Primula bhutanica (Fig. 77), P. sessilis, P. Edgeworthii and its white form 
P. Edgeworthii alba. A \arge number of the crowns are actually planted 
horizontally in the crevices and joints of the wall faces. These plants 
should be looked over periodically and firmed up as they have a habit 
of pushing themselves out of the soft peat. The small Helleborus pur- 
purascens is also in flower. 

Approaching spring brings a greater variety of plants into flower and 
during February Primula scapigera, P. gracilipes and P. bracteosa (Fig. 74) 
are added to those of the same section already in flower. Also blooming 
are groups of Primula denticulata, also its variety alba and that lovely, 
early flowering P. megaseaefolia. The twin-flowered “Snowflake,” 
Leucojum vernum, with its green edged perianth, is now popping up 
beneath some of the taller shrubs and within the shadows of the walls, 
also, at a junction of the Peat Garden and Wild Garden it is making a 
lovely combination coming through among the blue, star-shaped 
corollas of Anemone angulosa. Providing the scene with more colour a 
few plantings of Bergenia ligulata are flowering well within the shade of 
some of the taller growing shrubs. On top of one of the front walls, 
Sarcococca humilis, a small shrub about fifteen inches high, is bedecked 
with its small, white, sweetly scented flowers. Meanwhile on different 
levels many varieties of Erica carnea are bright with colour. 
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The winds of March do little to halt the forward swing of 
nature’s pendulum and many aabunied are the genera now in flower. 
The wood anemone, Anemone nemorosa and its larger flowering form 
var. Robinsomiana are massed in natural groups on the slopes and terraces, 
forming carpets of white and lavender blue. So too, the tall growing 
Rhododendron oreodoxa, a very floriferous species aptly named, “The 
Glory of the Mountains,’ is covered with its blushing pink flowers. 
Planted in a commanding position on a corner where a path turns into 
the Woodland Garden, this Rhododendron is a mound of colour. 
Drifting down the side of one of the slopes a planting of Soldanella 
lla looks very charming indeed, the slender, drooping lilac coloured 
lls barely rising 3 inches above the soil level. In a sirnilar position, 
and not so very far away, the more robust species Soldanella montana, is 
looking every bit as attractive as its dwarfer brother. To contrast with 
the pink drooping umbel of Bergenia crassifolia and swinging round the 
front of a dwarf Rhodedendron plant are the white flowers of Anemone 
angulosa nivea, perfectly formed stars. Close in beside Rhododendron 
mucronulatum, which, by the way, still has many unopened flower buds, 
is Trillium ovatum, a bulbous liliaceous plant with three large white 
perianth parts which open out to display the six clear yellow stamens 
inside, With slightly larger petals 7rillium grandiflorum is happily 
flowering in front of one of the high walls. Cushions of Corydalis solida 
and “The Glory of the Snows,’ Chionodoxa Luciliae gigantea are full of 
colour, while clumps of Epimedium concinnum, E. pinnatum and E. 
versicolor are flowering by the edges of the paths and lawn. Another 
member of the Berberidaceae in flower is Plagiorhegma dulitum, more 
widely known as Jeffersoma dubia, only a small planting but looking 
very proud on top of one of the walls. Against their purple mottled 
leaves the large pink flowers of Erythromium Dens-canis are now in 
evidence forming colour patches in many positions. A large irregular 
planting of the ‘Canadian Blood Root,’ Sanguinaria canadensis, which 
until recently looked like a crop of fungal fructifications is now in 
tlower, so also is its double form forma flore plena. Taking well to their 
homes in the wall faces many large plants of Shortia galacifolia and S. 
uniflora grandiflora are putting up a fine display, the white and large 
pink flowers respectively being well set off against a base of waxy green 
leaves. On the slopes and terraces many more species of Primula are 
now in full flower. Besides all the other species before mentioned 
Primula amoena, P. Clarkei, P. cortusoides, P. frondosa another per- 
pendicular dweller, P. rosea and the common Primrose P. oudgaris are 
showing their first flowers. Rhododendron Cilpinense a hybrid between 
R. cihatum and R. moupinense is now in full bloom its pink flowers being 
abundantly produced so long as the weather stays mild. Rhododendron 
intricatum and R. leucaspis are aiso in flower. The Witch Hazel Family, 
Hamamelidaceae is represented at this time by two genera planted well 
back, almost next to the Conifers, Sycopsis sinensis and Corylopsis Will- 
mottiae, the fragrant, soft yellow flowers of the latter being produced in 
pendulous racemes, truly a beautiful species. Pieris floribunda well 
named with its many dainty, white, bell-shaped flowers is positioned on 
a middle terrace on top of and at the base of one of the walls. 
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As April progresses, brighter and brighter becomes the Peat Garden. 

Epimedium macranthum and E. pulchellum form areas of colour in the 
open positions and dotted here and there through the terraces are bulbs 
of the ‘Snakes Head’ Fritillaria, F. Meleagris, both the mottled and white 
varieties. They look very much at home as they push their way up 
through the turf on top of the walls. Drifting between the shrubs and 
on the slopes and terraces, Primulas of the following species will be 
found in flower:—Primula chionantha, P. saxatilis, the very dark maroon 
coloured one P. Calderiana, P. sinopurpurea, P. burmanica and P. 
involucrata. The very charming little species Primula muscarioides, 
which gives its name to the section, also P. yargongensis, P. apoclita, P. 
Ellisiae, P. japonica and the purple flowered P. pulverulenta, whose scape 
is thick with farina, make this area very colourful. Forming healthy mats 
in the faces of the walls are plants of that lovely genus, Schizocodon, 
S. macrophyllus, S. alpinus (Fig. 75). and the tiny one not more than 
4 inches high with rose coloured flowers, S. soldanelloides. Trillium 
erectum, T. undulatum and T. sessile are in bloom, the dark velvet purple 
petals of 7. sessile being set right down in the junction of three leaves 
which form an Elizabethan collar round the flower. Starting close into 
the grass and drifting into the side of a two-feet peat wall is a planting of 
Uvularia perfoliata, its drooping yellow flowers, growing to a height of 15 
inches, are well set off against the gray of its foliage and the brown of the 
peat buttress. Dicentra eximia has a place on one of the slopes, the finely 
cut leaves and hanging pink flowers making a pleasant combination. 
This species is lifted annually to keep it within bounds. A very charm- 
ing feature is a large planting of Meconopsis quintuplinervia, Growing 
between some of the dwarfer Rhododendrons this planting is measured 
by the square yard and is still spreading through the soil. (Fig. 80.) A 
very acceptable introduction from Kansu, its lavender blue hanging 
flowers are produced singly and bristle with bunches of creamy stamens. 
Happily placed in the joints and crevices of the peat blocks a fine collec- 
tion of Haberleas are on flower, H. kewensis, H. Ferdinandi-Coburgi, 
H. virginalis, H. rhodopensis and its varieties alba and latifolia. These 
members of the Gesneriaceae usually have lilac coloured flowers with a 
few spots of gold round their throats and they rise from large rosettes 
of broad, crinkled leaves. On a high nose that old plant Jeffersonia 
diphylia is in flower; so too is one of the hardy Lady's Slipper Orchids, 
Cypripedium Calceolus with yellow-brown flowers. These plants are 
positioned low in the site to provide them with the moisture they need. 
Dotted in the rear, between some of the taller shrubs, the larger, lemon 
coloured flowers of Meconopsis integrifolia can be seen. This, unfortu- 
nately, is a monocarpic species which must be raised from seed annually 
if it is to be perpetuated. A few more species of Trillium can now be 
seen, 7. cernuum, T. erectum, T. grandiflorum roseum and T. stylosum, 
At the same time the Primulas, due to their quantity of flowers are very 
conspicuous, terraces, walls and slopes being well supplied with large 
groups of the following:—-Primula apociita, P. capitellata, P. glomerata, 
P. chungensis, P.jesoana, P. rosea and all the species that have gone before. 
The large white flower heads of Ourisia macrophylla seem too heavy for 
their flower stalks and spread out over the ground (Fig. 79), meanwhile 
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from underneath a dwarf Rhododendron the lovely pink flowers of Oxalis 
enneaphylla and the deeper red ones of O. enneaphylla rosea come peep- 
ing into view. Forming closely matted shrubs and not more than a few 
inches high, the bright magenta flowers of Polygala Vayredae are made 
even more conspicuous by their yellow, extruding stamens. In a shady 
spot Daphne pontica is displaying its yellow green flowers. At the same 
time Corylopsis yunnanensis and the monocotyledon with reticulate 
venation, Paris quadrifolia are also in flower. Ledum palustre forms 
quite a carpet as it slides down one of the slopes. Fothergilla major is 
now at its best with flower heads which are really balls of stamens, no 
petals being produced and an isolated specimen of Magnolia stellata is 
covered with its white many petalled flowers. One of the most charming 
of all the plants flowering at this time is Mensziesia cilticalyx growing 
18 to 24 inches high. The corolla, which is fringed at the mouth, is 
purple in colour, gradually lightening to pink at the junction of the 
petals and sepals. This species looks very well planted in a group by 
the side of a path. Orphanidesia gaultherioides, a rare shrub of scarcely 
4 inches high, is almost completely covered with large pink flowers. 
Creeping over the top of one of the walls and spreading very rapidly 
is Vaccinium Nummularia, whilst on ledges and slopes V. Myrtillus 
a native, Phyllodoce empetriformis, P. caerulea and the species with 
yellow bells P. aleutica are flowering. Under the protection of an over- 
H hanging Rhododendron branch, a small patch of Linnaca borealis with 
pink fragrant flowers is becoming established. Among the Rhododen- 
drons now to be seen, R. ciliatum is looking extremely well, as also are, 
R. canadense, R. hippophaeoides, R. lapponicum, R. intricatum, R. quinque- 
folium and R. racemosum. Being more or less dwarf species these are all 
planted throughout the middle and front regions of the Peat Garden. 
Along the base of the Conifers, Rhododendron barbatum, R. campylo- 
carpum, R. cyanocarpum, R. fictolacteum and R. nertiflorum are bursting 
open their flower trusses. 

Most of the genera mentioned for April will still be flowering in 
May, this month and June being the peak periods for flower colour. 
Arctostaphylos media and A. pumila are covered with their hanging bells, 
while the stiff stems of the Cassiopes (C. tetragona, C. Mertensiana, 
C. lycopodioides and C. fastigiata) are sitting up dangling their little 
white flowers from their tips. Gaultheria hispida and G. \ eitchiana, both 
planted over the tops of buttresses and down declines, are given a chance 
to show off their flowers to advantage. The drooping deep violet flowers 
of Omphalogramma vinciflorum are now fully developed; a native of China 
its solitary flowers are produced on stems 6 inches high. (Fig. 76.) A 
round hummock of Letophyllum buxifolium has a pink and white speckled 
appearance by virtue of its unopened and open flowers. A well-shaped 
plant of Rhododendron Williamsianum has a good position near the front 
but unfortunately this species does not flower well here although it is 
worth cultivating for its attractive leaves. Those Rhododendrons, which 
do flower well, and are informally planted through the whole area com- 
mence their flowering periods now. They are Rhododendron cantabile, 
R. oreotrephes, R. prostigiatum, R. keleticum, R. Anthopogon, R. leucaspis 
still bearing its lovely white flowers and brown stamens, R. repens 
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chamae-Thomsomi, R. fastigiatum, R. scintillans, R. drumonium, R. calo- 


strotum, R. saluenense and many more. Those actually growing on top 
and in the faces of the peat walls are:—Rhododendron repens chamaedoxa, 
R. imperator, R. campylogynum, R. tsangpoense, R. impeditum, R. 
myrtilloides, R. pemakoense and R. radicans. While the many Rhododen- 
dron species are in bloom the blue flowers of the “Tibetan Poppy,’ 
Meconopsis betomicifolia are in attendance. Also situated on the high 
ground other species such as Meconopsis discigera, M. grandis, M. lati- 
folia, M. paniculata, M. simplicifolia and M. superba are sharing the 
honours. In a semi-shaded position, that very interesting plant Glauci- 
dium palmatum is at present displaying a number of flower heads, their 
beauty lying in the four lavender coloured calyx segments which are 
3 inches in diameter. With a background of peat a planting of the large 
flowering New Zealand Buttercup looks very well: botanically it is named 
Ranunculus Lyall; the \arge white flowers are produced freely on 2 feet 
high stems. (Fig. 81.) A nice corner is made by Disporum Smithii, which 
in the autumn has attractive orange coloured fruits. Behind a group of 
the foot-high white flowered stems of Diphylieia cymosa are two more 
species of Cypripedium, both in flower, C. humile and C. pubescens. 
Tiarella trifolata and the green flowered Tolmiea Menziesti can be seen 
growing in the shade of some of the taller Rhododendrons in the rear. 
Incarvillea Delavayi with its large, rose-pink flowers has an open situ- 
ation among the dwarfer Primulas, also growing well is that recently 
introduced small shrub Kalmiopsis Leachiana, barely 6 inches high, the 
small rosy-purple, broadly campanulate flowers resemble those of the 
taller growing Kalmia in shape. In a shady spot, Mitella pentandra is 
covering the ground and helps to provide ground cover for the Rhodo- 
dendrons behind. From a crown which was dormant three months ago 
that native of Madeira, Orchis foliosa has produced flower stems, 2 feet 
high, the numerous purple spikes lasting for some time—a very striking 
plant. To add to the colour of the peat walls and similarly positioned 
as their near relatives the Haberleas, Ramondia Myconi and R. serbica 
are starting to flower. Ourisia elegans, Primula nutans, P. Cockburniana, 
P. luteola and the red hot poker Primula, P. Viali are also flowering. 
Menziesia purpurea is still in flower assisting the many Rhododendrons 
now in bloom, R. Souliet, R. neriiflorum, R. Aberconwayi and that 
lovely shell-pink R. cyclium to mention only a few of the newly opened 
species. 

tule July and into August the nodding bells of Daboecia azorica 
and D. cantabrica look very charming decorating a slope where the 
flowers are almost at eye level when viewed from one of the paths. 
Very suitable plants for masking the tails of the peat buttresses as they 
disappear into the soil, are the Pernettyas of which P. mucronata and 
P. rupicola, in flower just now, are the best. Small shapely evergreen 
shrubs, they obscure the wall ends and if planted on top as well as on 
the bottom they give the impression of being much taller than they really 
are. Gaultheria Shallon, G. hispida and Pieris ovalifolia are now hanging 
with bells, the plants of G. Shallon being very well adapted to growing 
in dense shade are planted in places between the Conifers. The large 
pink bell-shaped flowers of Kalmia angustifolia are now fully open, as 
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are those of K. /atifolia; both these species if properly treated will 
remain dwarf. The long drooping branches of Leucothoe Catesbaci 
appearing to be weighed down under the weight of the large bells, look 
very graceful as they stretch out into space from one of the high walls. 
In contrast is the neater L. Davisiae, which produces erect sprays, 2 or 
3 feet high, of pure white bells. From Central Europe, Bruckenthalia 
spiculifolia, a dwarf heath-like shrub, is forming carpets of pink not more 
than 6 inches high. Meconopsis longipetiolata with its very finely cut 
leaves is now in flower as are M. gracilipes, M. robusta and M. violacea. 
Orchas practermssa, Philesia magellanica, that lovely liliaceous shrub with 
beautiful crimson flowers, and Habernariac onopsea, an Orchid of 1 to 
2 feet high, are all looking very lovely at this ume, so too are Primula 
Mooreana, P. sphaerocephala, Cypripedium Reginae (Fig. 75), Meconopsis 
horridula, M. napaulensis, and M. villosa. Zenobia pulverulenta a native 
of the Eastern United States is now adorned with its sprays of sweetly 
scented bells. It is worth growing this species for the beauty of its 
leaves alone, the glaucous green bloom remaining all through the season. 
Pratia Treadwellu with its white irregular flowers makes a nice picture 
as it trails over the ground with its long runners. A difficult Primula 
which is short-lived, P. scotica, exists for a time planted in the turf 
strips on toy, of the walls, while throughout the area P. alpicola, P. aniso- 
dora, the orange flowered P. aurantiaca, P. Beesiana, P. Bulleyana, P. 
frondosa, P. Jaffreyana, P. saxatilis, P. Walton and P. werringtonensis 
keep the colour range wide and varied. In a similar position to Primula 
scotica, Pyrola rotundifolia incarnata is spreading rapidly. In the shade 
of Vaccimum padifolium, a rather attractive fern-like plant, Pterido- 
phyllum racemosum, is in flower; it is a native of Japan and the white 
flowers are produced on spikes g inches high. 

Late summer sees a gradual fading away of the flower masses, most 
of the Rhododendrons having finished by this time. August, however, 
brings some very nice late flowers. In the front Roscoea alpina, R. 
purpurea and the white flowered Parnassia nubicola give colour as does 
a planting of Platycodon grandiflorus and the feathery flowered Astilbe 
semplicifolia on the slope. The ordinary Heather, Cad/una vulgaris and 
its varieties are just starting to bloom, carrying on from where Erica 
cinerea is leaving off, forming bright patches at various levels. 
Closer in to the wall faces different varieties of Cyclamen are now in 
flower, C. europaeum, C. neapolitanum and C. graecum, all very lovely 
species and ideally suited to these conditions. Swertia speciosa, Tri- 
cyrtis formosana and T. hirta the Japanese Toad Lily brighten a lower 
terrace. Carpeting other slopes are Lysimachia Nummudaria, L. Nummu- 
laria aurea and L. nemorum all completely covering the soil. 

Added to many species of the last few months which still persist in 
flowering are many varieties of the autumn Crocus, Colchicum autumnale. 
Primula sphaerocephala and T' ricyrtis pilosa are added to the long list as 
the Sweet Pepper Bush, Clethra almfolia and its variety Michauxii send 
out a sweet perfume from their erect white flowering sprays. Situated 
very obviously on the edge of a terrace are two species warning us of 
approaching autumn, Gaultherta Miquehana and G. cuneata laden with 
their large white fruits. These plants are barely a foot high and never 
fail to produce an abundance of these white balls every autumn. 
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Rhododendron ‘Fragrantissimum’ in a cool greenhouse at ‘The Bush, Milton 
Bridge, Midlothian (See p. 156) 


folia at Highdown, Goring-by-Sea, in January 1950 (See p. 157) 


Mahonia lomaru 
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Fic. zo—-Jns Histrio var aintabensis at Highdown, 
Goring-bv-Sea, in January 1950 (See p. 157) 
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Iris histrioides (See p. 157) 
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Primula bracteosa in wall face (See p. 149) 
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Grass topped wall with Primula bhutanica and Schizocodon macrophyliu 
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Primula bhutamica 
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Ourisia macrophylla (See p. 
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Magnolia highdaenensis (See p 
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SOME CHILEAN PLANTS 


Tropacolum speciosum (See p. 166) 


Camellias growing on the sunny side of the main 
Spain (See p. 155) 
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SOME CHILEAN PLANTS 
Tropacolum polyphyllum at Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead 


(See p. 166) 


Fic. 86—Ovalts adenophylla (See p. 167) 
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Autumn shades now really take over the stage from the flowers and 
for the next two months, the colours of the fruits and dying leaves add 
a new interest to the area. A small tree of Sorbus foliolosa is now hanging 
with clusters of pinky-white balls. Many of the Gaultherias and Per- 
nettyas, well dispersed over the whole site are showing their coloured 
fruits. ‘The Gaultherias include, G. procumbens, G. antipoda, G. hispida, 
G. Veitchiana, G. ovatifolia with bright red orbs, G. depressa, GC. : 
folia, G. sinensis and G. nummularioides, var. minuta, a very dwart shrub 
which spreads close to the ground. Pernettya mucronata and its varieties 
are now covered with their globes of many shades, as is the pink-fruited 
P. pumila scarcely 5 inches high. Planted in the face of a high peat 
buttress, P. tasmanica is thriving and at this time is covered with 
its flat bright red fruits; also very colourful are P. empetrifolia, P. 
leucocarpa and P. prostrata. A bigeneric hybrid between Pernettya and 
Gaultheria is now producing dark purple berries. This cross was made 
at the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Wisley, between Gaultheria 
Shallon and Pernettya mucronata and is known as Gaulnettya wisleyensis. 

A fine specimen of Cercidiphyllum japonicum magnificum is ablaze 
with colour giving the impression that the base of its background of 
Conifers is on fire. The leaves of Vaccinium hirtum Smalli, V. parvi- 
folium, V. canadensis, V. glauco album, V. ciliatum and V. caespitosum 
display a myriad colours. Other plants with bright leaves are Rhodo- 
dendron canadense, Fothergilla major with yellow leaves, F. monti- 
cola with orange ones. Leucothoe axillaris and Oxydendron arboreum. 
Mensziesia cilticalyx, M. lasiophylla, M. ferruginea and M. purpurea all 
colour up well as the chlorophyll in their leaves is destroyed. The leaves 
of Acer griseum turn to many warm shades before falling. In contrast 
to death, this year's glaucous green leaves of Rhododendron lepidostylum 
are conspicuous with their fresh metallic hue. 

Except for Erica carnea and its many forms, the final month of the 
year produces nothing beyond what has already been mentioned drawing 
its colour and interest partly from the preceding month and partly from 
the following one. 

During leaf-fall a regular clearing up of the fallen leaves must be 
made, or their decomposition im situ may destroy the crowns of the 
dormant Primulas, etc. 

The many genera and species mentioned here do not nearly cover 
the whole range of plants accommodated in the Peat Garden at Edin- 
burgh but rather include a fair cross section of what is grown there. 
However, I think sufficient has been mentioned from which the en- 
thusiast can make his choice. Many new species are planted in this area, 
yearly, to test their ability to stand up to these conditions, the winter 
months being the most trying. 
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NOTES FROM FELLOWS 
Rhododendron ‘ Fragrantissimum’ 


en I inherited The Bush, Milton Bridge, Midlothian, in 1933 

I found in a large iron framed cold glasshouse two square wooden 

tubs about three feet square, standing on the thick slate slabs, such as one 

sees in old wine cellars. ‘These two tubs each contained an old plant of 

R. ‘Fragrantissimum,* which I had known for many years and had once 
seen in flower. 

One tub was so decayed that the plant roots were exposed and that 
plant soon afterwards died. The other tub was also rotten, but we 
managed to hold it together for the time being. The plant soon re- 
sponded to a top dressing of good leaf mould and threw out good young 
shoots the next season. 

Previous years’ growths had been twisted round the plant, so that 
upon a foundation frame of dead growth, the new growths were tied 
into place. We cut out a lot of this dead wood, leaving enough to form 
an open framework on which to tie in the new growths. 

We then made two wooden “ window-boxes”’ filled them with good 
leaf mould and loam and placed them one on each side of the old tub— 
raised on bricks—so that we could layer a number of young shoots of the 
year during the summer. 

This was very successful and the next summer we took off 15 well- 
rooted layers and potted them up, pinching back the leading growth to 
make them branch. 

The next year another batch of layers was put down and was nearly 
as successful as before. The potted-up layers were sunk in a cold peach- 
house border and grew very rapidly. Wire balloons of stiff fencing wire 
were made and the young plants were trained into shape on them. 
These were soon well covered and the plants began to flower. We then 
gave the old plant a new tub and renewed much of the soil. 

Several of these plants of various sizes have been given away and 
the gardener, MR. J. CRAIK, has grown on the old plant and the younger 
generations with special pride, till the result each year is as seen in the 
photograph. (Fig. 67.) The old plant now greatly i improved in health 
and vigour is seen surrounded by its children. When in flower the 
scent is delicious and fills the whole large greenhouse. 

The secret would appear to be an annual top dressing with good old 
leaf mould, careful watering and intelligent selection of which growths 
to cut out and which to tie in and where. 

In 1946 Edinburgh University bought the whole property. The 
Bush has now become the Research Station of the Edinburgh centre of 
Rural Economy under PROFESSOR J. 8. WATSON. They took over these 
plants and cRraIk our former gardener still cultivates them. The garden 
stands 600 ft. above the sea and there is no sort of heating in the green- 
house. This suggests that we may say that the plant is hardy under 
such conditions. 

R. D. TROTTER 
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Mahonia lomariifolia 

This Mahonia has flowered better this last winter than ever before. 
The flowers, which consist of erect panicles of deep yellow racemes, 
stand up well above the large lomaria-like leaves and make a fine show 
during the winter months. This shrub usually flowers in November, 
but last winter, owing perhaps to the dry conditions, the flowers were at 
their best in December and the early part of January. The plants grow- 
ing at Highdown were raised from seed given me by MAJOR LAWRENCE 
JOHNSTON in 1936. MAJOR JOHNSTON collected the seed when he went 
with FORREST on his expedition to Tengueh on the Burma-Chinese 
frontier, and grew it in his garden at Mentone. Mahonia lomarifolia 
has a somewhat tropical appearance and coming from Northern Burma 
might not have been hardy in our climate. These plants, however, have 
withstood 18° of frost and heavy snow without hurt. The tallest shrub is 
somewhat leggy, growing up to 12 feet, but the others are more compact, 
making bushy plants some 8 feet high. They are growing on a bank well 
protected from wind, facing east, in the ordinary chalky loam of this 
garden. The birds enjoy the berries and take them even before they are 
ripe. Although the golden yellow flowers have no scent, unlike the 
flower of Mahonia japonica, they are a great addition to the garden, 
flowering as they do in mid-winter. (Figs. 68, 69.) F. C. STERN 
Highdown, Goring-by-Sea. 


Iris Histrio var. aintabensis 

Iris Histrio var. aintabensis was originally introduced from Turkey 
by MR. G. P. BAKER'S brother. It was again introduced in 1933 by EB. K. 
BALLS who collected seed on his expedition to Turkey. Under his num- 
ber 803 he states that he collected seed in May from plants growing 
among rocks and in vineyards in deep red or dark clay soil, either with 
or without lime at 3,000 feet. This charming little Iris sends up its light 
blue flowers each year in January in a border facing south in chalky 
soil. It is as hardy as possible. As long as the ground is not frozen hard, 
it will flower whatever the weather and it has been known to push up its 
flowers even through a light covering of snow. It is easy to propagate 
as it forms small bulbs round the parent bulb, but these are not always 
easy to find when digging up the bulbs as they are very small and their 
colour is much like the colour of the soil. Iris Histrio and I. histrioides 
are very closely allied, the only difference being in the shape of the flower 
which is narrower in all its parts in J. Histrio than in J. histrioides, and in 
the leaves beginning to show through the ground when J. Histrio begins 
to flower while the leaves of J. histrioides usually only show when the 
flower is fading. (Fig. 70.) F. C. STERN 
Highdown, Goring-by-Sea. 


Iris histrioides 
It has been suggested that a few remarks on the cultivation of this 
lovely Iris may be of interest. 
I have grown therm outside and also in pots and have come to the 
conclusion that one gets infinitely more pleasure by the latter method 
with its hourly contact with their beauty. (Fig. 71.) 
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In mid-August about eight flowering sized bulbs are potted into 
5-inch pots, using the standard potting compost. After potting they are 
given a thorough watering and the pots plunged rather more than rim 
deep in a sunny position; here they stay all winter. 

During January a watch is kept for the first buds showing, and they 
are then brought indoors—a pot at atime. In a living room they are soon 
in flower, where they last about two weeks, and more pots are brought 
in to form a succession. 

As they go out of flower, the pots are again plunged outdoors. As 
the weather gets warmer and drier, water will be needed, and from early 
April they are fed with a teaspoonful of a complete fertilizer about each 
ten days, well watered in. 

When the foliage turns yellow the pots are laid on their sides—pot 
base to the south—-and a frame light is placed over them, not a frame 
it should be noted. Do not cut the yellowing foliage off. Here they 
remain until mid-July when the bulbs are taken out of the pots, sorted 
and stored until potting time comes again. 

It has been suggested that the bulbs split up badly after flowering. 
There certainly is some splitting, a parent bulb usually goes down to 
three, occasionally five, but given the treatment here outlined the 
threes will certainly flower. It seems the secret is the feeding and the 
thorough ripening. 

This season my best pot gave twenty flowers from eight bulbs and 
that in mid-January at the moment of writing, second week in 
February, there are a number to be yet brought in. 

For those who have difficulty with them outside, | would suggest 
that planting is done where the soil really bakes out in summer, other- 
wise put a pane of glass over them to get a real good roast. 

W. P. WOOD 


Cameilias for Roadside Planting 


It is a sad reflection on our national character that varicties of trees 
which can be safely used for roadside planting on the Continent, 
would almost certainly suffer depredation if grown under similar condi- 
tions in England. For instance, it is inconceivable that a crop of sweet 
fruiting cherries would be allowed to ripen on the trees if these were 
growing in the heart of one of our provincial towns. Yet in Vizue, in 
central Portugal, I have seen them in just such a position laden with 
luscious-looking black fruit, none of which had apparently been touched 
by the inhabitants, elthough many of their lower boughs were well with- 
in reach of passing pedestrians. 1 was informed that the crop would 
later be gathered and sold for the benefit of the municipality. Similarly, 
I believe, apples borne on the trees which line so many of the highways 
in Normandy are likewise never pilfered by the public. In Jerez-de-la- 
Fontera—the “Sherry City” of Andalucia—orange trees form an avenue 
in the principal street and their fruit also seems to be entirely immune 
from molestation. In Vigo, in north-west Spain, the temptation 
that is offered to, and resisted, by the public is not fruit but flowers. 
Here, at intervals on cither side of the crowded main street, the 
authorities have planted double white and pink varieties of Camellias. At 
the time of my visit in early January, only a few of these were in flower 
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but all were heavily budded and promised a fine display later on. Some of 
the plants had formed small trees up to fifteen or sixteen feet in height. 
(Figs. 84, 85.) In view of the general opinion among English horticul- 
turists that Camellias, even in our climate, should always be planted in a 
more or less shady position, it was of interest to note how well some of 
them were growing on the sunny side of this Spanish street. Admittedly 
those which had been given a northern aspect were slightly larger and 
perhaps happier, than their fellows growing in full sun, but when one 
considers the fierce heat they must experience during the summer 
months this is hardly surprising—indeed one cannot help wondering 
how they can survive at all in such close proximity to glaring white- 
washed buildings and with a solid concrete covering round their roots. 
In the Azores, where Camellias are often used as hedge-plants, they are 
also frequently grown in full sunlight and I have even seen a healthy 
specimen similarly placed in South Africa. 

From what has been said it is clear that Camellias are far more 
accommodating than is generally supposed. No doubt they will grow 
faster, and more luxuriantly, in shade, but, given adequate ground 
moisture, it is pretty certain they will be able to withstand, and perhaps 
enjoy, all the sunshine they are likely to obtain in England. 

COLLINGWOOD INGRAM 


THE HIGHDOWN MAGNOLIA 
J. E. Dandy, M.A., F.L.S. 
x Magnolia highdownensis Dandy (M. sinensis x M. Wilsoni), 


planta ut videtur hybrida characteribus inter M. sinensem et M. Wilsoni 
media, foliorum florumque magnitudine ad M. sinensem accedens sed 
foliorum forma ab illa dissona et M. Wilsoni revocans.—Shrub up to 
about 6 m. high, the young branchlets villous; leaf-lamina elliptic or 
elliptic-oblong, rounded to cuneate at the base, acute or subacuminate at 
the apex, up to about 19 cm. long and 10 cm. broad, dark-green above 
and at first slightly pubescent especially on the midrib and lateral nerves, 
paler beneath and densely greyish-pubescent or -tomentose, with about 
7-13 lateral nerves on each side of the midrib; petiole up to about 3-5 
cm. long, villous; flowers fragrant; peduncle about 5-5 cm. long, more or 
less pubescent or villous, recurved; tepals 9, white, the outer 3 elliptic- 
oblong and about 6-6-5 cm. long, the inner 6 obovate and up to about 
7 cm. long; stamens purple-red, about 12-14 mm. long; carpels pale- 
green, glabrous... sinensis Wilsonti? Journ. R. Hort. Soc. bxii: 414 
(1937); M. sinensis x Wilsonii Stern in New FI. & Silva x: 105, fig. 33 
(1938); M. Wilsonii x sinensis Rehd., Man. Cult. Trees & Shrubs, ed. 2: 
249 (1940).—Description drawn up from specimens collected by F. c. 
STERN in his garden at Highdown, Worthing, West Sussex, on 17 May 
1948 ; type in the British Museum Herbarium. (Fig. 82.) 

The above formal description is given to provide valid botanical 
status for the name x M. highdownensis which is being used in gardens, 
and in the trade, for the Highdown Magnolia. 
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This beautiful Magnolia first came into prominence when it was 
exhibited by COL. sTERN at the Chelsea Show in May 1937, gaining an 
Award of Merit under the formula M. sinensis x Wilsonu? An excellent 
account of it, illustrated with a photograph, was published by STERN in 
1938 in The New Flora and Silva, in which he adopted at my suggestion 
the formula M. sinensis x Wilsons. His plant was one of three seedlings 
which he had received (with no name attached) in the autumn of 1927 
from J. C. WILLIAMS of Caerhays Castle, in Cornwall; and he was given 
to understand that they had germinated after some long time and that the 
label of the seed-pan had been mislaid. When the plant flowered sTERN 
at first thought that it might be M. globosa, which it superficially re- 
sembled, but further examination showed that it did not agree exactly 
with M. globosa or any other known species, and that its characters were 
in fact intermediate between those of M. sinensis and M. Wilson. This 
fact, coupled with the circumstances of the plant’s origin, in a garden 
(Caerhays) where both M. sinensis and M. Wilsoni were grown and 
flowered, warranted the supposition that the Highduwn Magnolia is a 
hybrid between those two species; and this supposition is supported by 
the further fact that the plant is not represented among specimens col- 
lected in the wild state. We can be sure that if a collector such a8 WILSON 
or FoRkEST had met with the plant and sent home seed he would at the 
same time have collected dried material for the herbarium. The case is 
somewhat similar to that of x M. Thompsoniana, accepted as a hybrid 
between M. tripetala and M. virginiana, which was raised from seed 
gathered in 1808 from a tree of M. virginiana growing in THOMPSON'S 
garden at Mile End, London, and which was intermediate in characters 
between the two species named. 

The Highdown Magnolia is a desirable shrub which has no dislike of 
chalky soil. In 1938 sTeRN described the plant as standing about ro feet 
high and about the same in diameter; in 1948 he informed me that the 
tallest example was about 20 feet high, growing in bush-like form. It 
has the same beautiful flowering qualities as its parent species. In size of 
leaf and flower it resembles M. sinensis rather than M. Wilsoni, but the 
leaf-shape approaches that of M. Wilsoni and differs from that of M. 
sinensis especially in the more pointed apex. I am informed that the 
plant can be reproduced true from seed. 

M. sinensis and M. Wilsoni, the parent species of x M. highdownensis, 
are closely related and along with M. globosa and M. Sieboldit form a 
distinct Asiatic section of Magnolia, for which 1 proposed the epithet 
Cophanthera in 1936 (Curt. Bot. Mag. clix: sub t. 9467) with M. globosa 
as type. The section must, however, take the name Magnolia sect. 
Oyama, proposed in 1933 by the Japanese botanist NAKAI (FI. Sylv. 
Korean. xx: 117) with M. Sieboldii (M. parviflora Sieb. & Zucc. non Bl.) 
as type. 

In a classification of the genus Magnolia which I am to present at 
the forthcoming Conference on Camellias and Magnolias the section 
Oyama is placed in the typical subgenus Eumagnolia of sertnce (FI. 
Jard. iti: 224 (1849) ), which includes the subgenus Magnoliastrum of 
REHDER (Man. Cult. Trees & Shrubs: 253 (1927); ed. 2: 247 (194°)) 
minus M. acuminata and M. cordata. The latter two species find their 
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natural affinities in REHDER'’s second subgenus, which he calls ‘Gwillimia’ 
but which requires a valid name as the epithet Guwullimia is based on 
M. pumila (Gwillimia indica), a synonym of M. Coco in the subgenus 
Eumagnolia. | take the opportunity here to name this second subgenus 
Pleurochasma® ; it corresponds to REHDER'S subgenus ‘Gwu/limia’ with the 
addition of M. acuminata and M. cordata. 

I am indebted to coi. sTERN for specimens of x M. highdownensis 
and to MR. W. J. POPHAM for the figure, which was drawn in 1948 from 
a plant at Highdown. 

© Magnolia subgen. Pleurochasma Dandy, subgen. nov., typo M. Campbellii Hook. 
& Thoms.; foliis deciduis saepius post flores expandentibus, florum tepalis sub- 
similibus vel exterioribus multo minoribus calycem simulantibus, antheris lateraliter 


vel sublateraliter dehiscentibus, fructu cylindrico vel oblongo plerumque distorto. 
The epithet is a Greek compound referring to the lateral dehiscence of the anthers. 


SOME CHILEAN PLANTS CULTIVATED 


IN BRITAIN 
G. W. Robinson 
PART I 


OME years ago the writer had the interesting experience of working for 
S: period of five years in the Republic of Chile, and of learning some- 
thing of the flora of that country. He has naturally retained a keen 
interest in the Chilean plants which are, or have been, represented in 
British gardens. Many well-known greenhouse plants, for example 
Calceolarias, Salpiglossis and Schizanthus are developed from Chilean 
wild plants, but they are so changed by breeding and selection that it is 
difficult to realise that the humble wild species are indeed their ancestors. 
They are indeed very beautiful when seen en masse; Schizanthus pinna- 
tus, to single out one species, is as plentiful and as lovely in the Valparaiso 
District as are Bluebells or Buttercups in Britain. It is, however, an 
amazing development from the wild plant to the beautiful colour range 
presented by the hybrids of to-day. 

The Chilean Coastline from N. to S. is about 2,800 miles long, and its 
climatic variation extreme. The country may be said to have four 
distinct zones : 

1. The hot and dry conditions of the North, semi-desert in parts. 

2. ‘The warm and sunny central zone which has a restricted rainfall (up 
to 13 or 14 inches Santiago). 

3. The “rainforest” area of the Southern Provinces (Valdivia about 

40 inches). . 

4. The cold and wind-swept regions of the extreme South including 
Magellan Straits and Tierra del Fuego. 

There is naturally an extremely diverse flora, ranging from such true 
zerophytes as the Cacti and Bromeliads in the Northern Provinces, to 
luxurious ferns, lichens and epiphytes in the South. 
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So far as British Horticulture is concerned it is the Central and 
Southern areas which have yielded the most interesting results, and over 
the longest period of time. The story of the introduction of Chilean 
plants to our gardens goes back over a century. Many of the best were 
collected for the enterprising and famous firm of verrcH who sent out 
three collectors to Chile (and other parts of S. America). WILLIAM 
Lows made two trips during the period 1840-57, RICHARD PEARCE 
1859-62 and G. DOWNTON 1870-73. Other plants were sent home by 
various Naval Expeditions, and others again by travellers and merchants 
who settled in the cities and towns of Chile, and sent seeds of interest 
either to friends or to the Botanic Gardens at home. 

Some of these local collectors did fine work over a century ago 
when travelling in those parts must have been extremely difficult. A 
MR. CRUICKSHANKS, a correspondent of the Botanic Gardens of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, presumably a Scottish business man living in Chile, sent 
home from 1822 onwards the cream of Chilean herbaceous plants and 
bulbs including species of Calceolaria, Schizanthus, Salpiglossis, 
Loasa, Malva, Sisyrinchium, and many others. His name is perpetuated 
by the Botanical Magazine, particularly the volumes from 1823-25, and 
by Lupinus Cruckshanksi an annual which is still grown. A genus was in 
fact named in his honour but the name is now invalid (now Balbisia). 

Other names which were perpetuated in the same way and about the 
same period are MR. CUMING who collected in Chile about 1830, in whose 
honour the Genus Cumingia was named (this also is now redundant 
being a synonym of Conanthera) and DR. GILLtEs a resident of Mendoza, 
who is commemorated by the Genus Gillesia. Mcrae who collected for 
the Horticultural Society was also unfortunate, Linwm McRaei being 
invalid as it had previously been named L. Chamissonis. 

HOOKER writing in 1862 (in Bot. Mag. t. 5343) wrote of “Botanists 
and collectors who have explored a region so well known to us as Chile.” 
As to-day, enthusiastic amateurs at home played a considerable part in 
the cultivation and exhibition of new and rare plants. One of these, 
MR. WALKER of Arnos Grove, Southgate, is frequently referred to in 
Botanical literature and was honoured by the naming after him of the 
monotypic Schtzopetaion Walkeri, a plant which he first flowered about 
1823. In the same year MR. FRANCES PLACE of Charing Cross presented a 
collection of Chilean plants (chiefly bulbs) and seeds to the Horticultural 
Society. This included Phycella ignea, Amaryllis advena and Oenothera 
acaulis all of which flowered for the first time at the Society's gardens at 
Chiswick and were duly figured. 

The trees of the rain forest area are for the most part well known, 
especially in the more temperate parts of Britain. Conifers such as 
Araucaria imbricata, Libocedrus chilensis, Fitzroya patagomica, Saxego- 
thea conspicua, Prumnopitys elegans and Podocarpus; evergreens such as 
Drimys, Eucryphia and Embothrium and the interesting, though not 
too hardy, southern Beeches, Nothofagus. All of these and more have 
been long in cultivation. 

It is not with these that I am concerned in the following notes but with 
the wealth of smaller and perhaps less well-known Chilean trees, shrubs 
and herbs which are or have been in cultivation in British gardens. 
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Being most familiar with that system I propose to follow the sequence 
of BENTHAM and HOOKER's Genera Plantarum. 

In the Ranunculaceae there are few representatives which are 
worthy of note. One, however, I well remember, a deep purple-flowering 
form of Anemone decapetala. Never more than a foot high and with 
flowers only an inch or so in diameter, it is one of the daintiest flowers of 
Central Chile. A. decapetala is distributed throughout the American 
continent from the Arctic circle to the Magellan Straits but is rarely 
seen in cultivation. A. magellamica from the far south is, however, in 
cultivation, it has cream or yellow flowers and deeply cut foliage. 

Berberidaceae contains some extremely diverse types of plants, in- 
cluding a number of climbers. One of these, Lardizabala biternata, is a 
decorative evergreen with leathery ternate foliage and curious edible 
fruits. It was introduced from the Concepcion district by GEORGE 
THOMAS DAVY who was “struck by the singular dark colour of the 
flowers and beauty of foliage.” He sent a living plant to verrcn's 
which flowered in 1849 and was figured in the Botanical Magazine 
t. 4501. 

The Genus Berberis has in recent years received a great deal of 
attention and has in fact grown into a “specialist’’ genus, but a number 
of the earlier introductions are still worthy of their place. B. Darwinii 
is too well known to need any description. It has been with us since 
1849 when it was introduced by verrcu’s having been collected in Chiloe, 
off the southern coast of Chile, by wM. Lops. After nearly a century it is 
known and grown throughout temperate climates as a first-class flowering 
evergreen and a worthy memorial to CHARLES DARWIN, who first dis- 
covered it. In 1930 it was given the hall-mark of a good garden plant, 
the Award of Garden Merit of the R.H.S. B. empetrifolia has been in 
cultivation even longer, having been introduced in 1827 ; it is, however, 
rarely grown to-day save in Botanical collections. Dwarf and slow 
growing, it can be used to advantage on Rock Gardens. Born in Sheffield 
but of Chilean parents (the two just referred to) we have that indispen- 
sable hybrid B. stenophylla. B. buxifoia curiously enough arrived 
during the same period (1826) having been collected in the Magellan 
Straits by another expedition under CAPT. KING surveying the straits, 
which had a botanical collector named ANDERSON attached. It is, as 
might be expected, one of the hardiest Chilean species, though it does 
sometimes lose its foliage in winter. It makes huge masses 10 or 12 feet 
high and as much through, and is one of the earliest to flower (Bot. 
Mag. t. 6505). The var. nana is a well-known and useful Rock Garden 
shrub with a tight compact habit. Flowering at the end of March when 
we have relatively little colour its orange flowers are effective. Another 
of the old stagers is B. hakeoides in which the yellow flowers are in close 
clusters round the stems ; it has rounded spiny foliage. Introduced by 
PEARCE in 1861, it was given the A.M. when shown by verrcn’s in 1901 
(Bot. Mag. t. 6770). Of those received in recent years pride of place 
must be given to the species collected by MR. H. COMBER in 1926-27 on 
the Chilean-Argentine frontier. The finest is undoubtedly B. Lneari- 

folia. \t is an evergreen with narrow foliage and an erect habit up to 7 
or 8 feet high with huge sprays of apricot flowers borne in 
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Though named by a noted Chilean botanist (pHicirr!) in 1856 it had 
never been in cultivation. By a curious coincidence it was found by 
MESSRS. GOURLAY and ELLIOTT shortly after MR. COMBER. MR. ELLIOTT 
described it as “making Darwinii look like a poor relation,”’ high praise 
indeed. The R.H.S. committees agreed and gave it the highest award, 
the F.C.C., in April 1931 (Bot. Mag. t. 9526). Another Award of Merit 
plant, B. lologensis is a natural hybrid between B. linearifolia and 
B. Darwinii, collected near the lake whose name it bears. (This is 
actually in Argentina but the parents are common to both countries). 
It is up to 6 feet high and bears racemes of orange flowers ; the plant is, 
as might be expected, extremely variable. Few of the Chileans are 
deciduous but B. montana, B. chillanensis and its var. hirsutipes, are. B. 
montana, a tall growing species with a compact stiff habit and large golden 
flowers, though long known to botanists, was only introduced by mr. 
comper. (Fig. 88.) The nearly allied B. chillanensis was collected at the 
same time and was in fact thought to be a form of it, but was later given 
specific rank by pr. spRAGUE. It isslightly smaller both in leaf and flower. 
All these species are beautiful plants both in flower and fruit, the latter 
being large and jet black with a bloom like Grapes. From MR. ELLIOTT’S 
1929-30 expedition we have B. valdiviana with large, glossy, almost 
entire leaves, and racemes of golden yellow flowers. MR. ELLIOTT collec- 
ted it in the Southern provinces and describes it as growing to 15 feet. 
It received the A.M. in 1939. Another fine species also collected 
in the South by Messrs. ELLIOTT and GouRLAY is B. congestiflora; it 
has lovely foliage, soft yellow flowers and grows 6 or 8 feet high. A 
third species B. chilensis is a strong growing shrub 6 or 8 feet high with 
leathery deep green foliage glaucous on the underside, and armed with 
extremely strong thorns. The yellow flowers are followed by bunches 
of black fruits resembling Black Currants. Though collected by mr. 
ELLIOTT in the South, I have seen this right up in the Central Provinces. 
B. crispa is a species which by all known rules should not be hardy, yet 
plants at Kew raised from my seed in 1929 are alive and flourishing. It 
was collected only a few hundred feet above sea level on the coastal hills 
near Valparaiso, and is, I believe, the only plant of that collection which 
has survived in the open. 

Berberidopsis corallina, nearly related to the above, is a shade-loving 
plant from the moist woods of Valdivia; it was brought back by PEARCE 
in 1862. A climbing or twining shrub with leathery heart-shaped leaves, 
its flowers are produced in July and August. They are deep red and 
globular, borne on long slender peduncles. It is usually grown as a wall 
shrub either on E. or W. walls and in peat or leaf-mould (Bot. Mag. 
t. §345)- 

An annual Crucifer, which has been known in gardens since 1821, is 
Schizopetalon Walkeri. It is creamy white in colour, fragrant, about a 
foot in height, and a useful plant for hot and dry situations. It was 
figured in the Botanical Magazine so long ago as 1823 (t. 2379) and Bot. 
Reg. 752. Shrubs are not common in this family but one of the most 
interesting is Mathewsia foliosa which is found in central Chile. I have 
seen it a yard high and as much through and covered with Stock-like 
white flowers. The fruits are flat and oval not unlike those of Lunaria 
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rediviva. 1 sent it to our Botanic Gardens in 1926 but it appears to 
have dropped out of cultivation. 

The Genus Azara is not reliably hardy but most of them do wonder- 
fully well in the milder parts of Britain. Their foliage is good and the 
leaf pattern is interesting in some species, as each large leaf has a small 
stipular leaf attached. The flowers are merely masses of stamens and 
yellow, they are freely produced and pleasantly scented. The best 
known species and probably the hardiest is A. microphylla which is 
worth growing for its glossy dark green foliage alone. It will grow 30 to 
40 feet high under favourable conditions but in cold districts is generally 
grown on a wall. It is also a good shrub for a shady situation or a north 
wall. It was introduced for verrcn’s by PEARCE in 1861, and there is a 
variegated form in cultivation. A. integrifolia, a common plant in Chile, 
has been in cultivation since 1832, when it was sent by MR. CUMING to 
vetTcH’s of Chelsea. It was re-introduced by MR. ComBER in 1926 and 
gained an Award of Merit when shown in 1934. It is larger in foliage 
than A. microphylla with similar lustrous foliage. The flowers are 
rather small and are produced in February and March. It makes a 
graceful bush where it can be grown in the open. Two varieties are 
known, A. Browneae, of which there is a fine plant at Kew, and var. 
variegata, the latter being more tender and only suitable for greenhouse 
cultivation, save in favoured localities. A. Gilliesti has larger foliage 
somewhat holly-like and the axillary racemes of flowers are produced in 
April and May. They are the most showy and much resemble a 
“Mimosa.” A. lanceolata, though found by Darwin and described by 
HOOKER in Flora Antarctica in 1847, has only been in cultivation since 
1926 when it was introduced by MR. COMBER. It was given the A.M. in 
1931 and figured in Bot. Mag. t. 9374. A. dentata is, I believe, in cultiva- 
tion, but I have never grown it. 

Calandrinia is a low-growing herbaceous genus and for sheer inten- 
sity of colour I know of few plants to surpass it. We have three Chilean 
species in cultivation, C. discolor and C. grandiflora being most commonly 
grown. They are found on the hot sunny cliffs particularly near the 
coast and are perennial and succulent. They are unfortunately not hardy 
with us and are treated as half hardy annuals. Both these species are 
figured in the Bot. Mag. in volume 61 and are stated to have flowered 
first in 1824. C. grandiflora is also figured in Bot. Reg. t. 1194 from 
seeds collected by Mcrae. 

Abutilon vitifolium received a First Class Certificate when shown by 
MESSRS. KELWAY 80 long ago as 1888. It is without doubt worthy of it in 
those localities where it succeeds, but painful experience (and frost 
records) prove that it is frequently killed or severely damaged in many 
parts of Britain. THURSTON in Trees and Shrubs in Cornwall records a 
plant 30 years old and 18 feet high at Falmouth. Given a warm and 
sunny corner it will usually reach 12 or 15 feet and flower freely, but it 
is a wise precaution to keep young stock under glass. The flowers are 
pale blue and up to 6 inches across; a good specimen, however, is striking 
even without flowers as it has large silvery Vine-like leaves. Another 
point worthy of note is that it succeeds on chalk. Malva obtusiloba has 
a low bushy habit, not unlike M. moschata, with rosy purple flowers. It 
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was introduced from the Valparaiso district, where it is fairly common, 
in 1826 (Bot. Mag. t. 2787). 

It is only when one visits the South-Western counties and sees such 
plants as 7ricuspidaria lanceolata used as a windscreen or shelter tree 
that one realises what we in colder districts are deprived of. Its pendu- 
lous, cone shaped, crimson flowers, and dark green acuminate foliage, 
make it one of the most desirable of shrubs; where it can be grown. In 
cold districts it is sometimes grown on walls, and seems to do best in a 
cool and shady position. Native of the South of Chile and the Lake 
District, it was introduced in 1848 by WILLIAM Loss for verTcn’s and 
again later by prarce. 7. dependens has white flowers and is quicker 
growing. It was introduced by MR. H. J. ELWEs in 1go1. It has been 
known as Crinodendron dependens. Both species are excellent cool-house 
evergreens, though they are lime hating. The family to which they 
belong is Tiliaceae. 

A brilliantly coloured and attractive little plant is a golden flax, 
Linum chamissonis syn. L. McRaei, From a woody rootstock it sends up 
tough shrubby stems which branch freely and terminate in dense 
corymbs of crimson buds which open to rich golden yellow. They have 
something of the glittering metallic sheen which is so typical of the 
buttercups, though it is not closely related. It was introduced so long 
ago as 1864 by Pearce, he obtained his stock from Lota, on the coast 
near Coronel, but it is widely distributed in Central Chile, I re-intro- 
duced it in 1929. Its vernacular name Retamillo is the diminutive of 
Retamo, a broom, 1.e. Cytisus or Spartium which the plant does resemble 
in its rough erect habit and narrow foliage. There is a lovely plate in 
Bot. Mag. t. 5474 where it is described as “perhaps the most floribund 
and most showy of all species of the genus."’ 

One of the most brilliantly coloured Genera of Chilean flowers is 
Tropacolum; it is one of the genera which the Veichian collectors were 
instructed to obtain. Two of the best though different in habit are 7. 
speciosum and 7. polyphyllum. T. speciosum is a wonderful sight when it 
has taken possession of an evergreen or Yew hedge, and has clothed it from 
top to bottom with scarlet. (Fig. 83.) Once established and really happy 
it is almost impossible to eradicate. The delicate pale green foliage is 
lovely, and the vivid scarlet of the flowers has few equals for sheer intense 
colour; these are followed by purple fruits about the size of Sweet Pea 
seeds. Unfortunately for those in the Southern counties it is far more 
successful and beautiful in the more humid atmosphere of Scotland and 
the North and West. 7. polyphyilum is easier to establish and also does 
extremely well in the North. It is trailing in habit rather than climbing 
and is seen at its best when planted in a rock crevice or low wall and 
hanging gracefully down. (Fig.87.) In Scotland it is frequently planted 
in narrow borders round the greenhouses where the tuberous roots get 
some warmth and protection. ‘The tubers should be planted deeply to be 
secure from frost damage (Bot. Mag. t. 4042). The species has silvery 
foliage and golden flowers and the variety Leichtlinii deeper, more orange 
coloured, flowers. T. tricolor is a dainty little plant which climbs by 
means of its flexible leaf petioles which act as tendrils. It has scarlet 
flowers set on long slender peduncles. It was first collected for verrcn’s 
by G. powNTON, and has since been lost and re-introduced more than 
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once. In Chile it is one of the earliest flowers to appear in spring (Bot. 
Mag. t. 3169). T. brachyceras is much like it; equally early and equally 
graceful, but with small yellow flowers. It can be described as a small 
counterpart of the Canary creeper 7. aduncum. It is figured in Bot. Mag. 
t. 3851 and Bot. Reg. t. 1926. Another of this collector's finds was 7. 
azureum or violaeflorum; this was sent home by several collectors and 
is noted in Hortus Veitchii from the Vale of Quillota near La Campana 
(the Bell Mountain). It still grows there and at considerably lower 
elevation than the 4,000 feet which they give. A point of interest noted 
in Hortus V eitchii is that in this genus we find the three primary colours, 
red, yellow and blue, though the latter is not a clear blue. 

The genus Oxalis is represented by an extremely diverse selection 
of species. O. gigantea, introduced by MR. CLARENCE ELLIOTT from 
N. Chile, is a bush 6 to 8 feet high but is not hardy, while at the other 
extreme both geographically and in point of size is O. magellanica, a 
prostrate carpet-forming little plant with bronzy green foliage and tiny 
pure white flowers. On the coastal cliffs grow another type, succu- 
lent fleshy plants with bright green foliage and golden flowers. One 
of these, O. carnosa, is figured in both Bot. Reg. and Bot. Mag. 
(t. 2866) the latter being by far the best plate. It is dated 1828. The 
Bot. Reg. figure is earlier (1825) and was prepared from living plants 
brought back by Mcrag for the Horticultural Society. One of the most 
brilliant masses of colour I have ever seen was provided by millions of 
O. lobata, the Dedal d’oro, in a basin which was during the rains a pond, 
but for most of the year baked hard and dry. It reminded me of the 
lesser Celandine in a ditch in Britain. Now a well-known Rock Garden 
plant it produces in early summer little tufts of bright green clover-like 
foliage which soon disappear. Later, about September, another crop 
appears together with the clear golden flowers. It received the Award of 
Merit in 1916 when shown by MR. ELLIOTT. It was in cultivation so 
early as 1822 when it was figured in the Bot. Mag. t. 2386. O. valdi- 
viensis is not so well known, but is also an old plant in our gardens, 
having been introduced in 1826. It has a compact habit and branching 
stems some 6 to 8 inches high, producing in summer deep yellow 
flowers. Another species known to all rock gardeners is the lovely 
O. adenophylla. From further south it is hardier than the last named 
and a good perennial. (Fig. 86.) Its crinkled glaucous foliage, and large 
rosy purple flowers in May or June are too well known to require de- 
scription. O. rosea is only an annual but is worthy of more general culti- 
vation. It is extremely common in Chile and is always one of the first 
plants to establish itself after a forest fire (not uncommon in these parts). 
It has bright green foliage and pink flowers, the leaves are pleasantly 
acid, much like Sorrel, and are appreciated as a salad. It is again an 
old plant in cultivation, there are two plates in the Bot. Mag. In 
t. 2413 dated 1823, the flower colour is intense crimson which suggests 
either a very fine form or artist's licence; t. 2830, however, is much more 
typical, it is here described as “one of the handsomest, if not the hand- 
somest of this beautiful genus.” It has been lost and introduced more 
than once in the last 100 years, MR. C. ELLIOTT both re-introduced it and 
cultivated it, to excellent purpose, at Stevenage. 

Balbisia verticillata is one of the few Chilean shrubs which are 
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cultivated in Chilean gardens. The flowers are yellow like an Oenothera, 
but the foliage as the specific name suggests is verticillate, sirnilar in fact to 
that of a Galium. A native of the dry North it is never likely to prosper 
in our climate. It was figured in 1875, Bot. Mag. t. 6170, from a plant 
grown by verrcn's. This plant was named by HooKER in honour of 
ALEXANDER CRUCKSHANKS Cruckshanksia cistiflora, but the name is invalid. 
(To be continued.) 


BOOK NOTES 


“A Hundred Years in the Highlands.”” By Osgood Mackenzie. A new 
and revised edition with an additional chapter by M. T. Sawyer. Demy 8vo. 
Illus. pp. 221 (Geoffrey Bles.) 12s. 6d. 

The gardens at Inverewe on the shores of Loch Ewe in the North-western High- 
lands are among the most fascinating I have been privileged to visit. On a wild 
piece of coast near the head of the Loch, Osgood Mackenzie first planted trees, which 
formed the environment and microclimate of the fine, almost sub-tropical, garden 
which he developed later there. Since his death, his daughter, Mrs. Sawyer, has carried 
it on and she has added an additional chapter dealing with the gardens or the policies, 
as they are called in the North, and following the chapter written on the gardens by 
Osgood Mackenzie. 

There is much in these to help any gardener in the West as well as making envious 
gardeners in the East. Here are large specimens of Eucalyptus, great beds of Myoso- 
tudtum nobile, the rare Forget-me-not from the Chatham Islands, supposedly nourished 
with extra fish and certainly thriving and seeding on it, probably the largest Magnolia 
stellata in the country, Mandevilla, Lapageria and Philesia apparently happy and 
growing up the trunks of palms and other trees, Rhododendron sino-grande springing up 
from self-sown seedlings and many other such tender plants. Here the South African 
and also the Chilean and South American bulbs and tubers such as Watsonias, Cri- 
nums, Agepanthus, Alstroemerias and Tigridias have spread freely into great natural 
expanses and are left in place throughout the year. It is 2 very natura! garden and that 
is one of its great charms. 

While gardeners will naturally turn first to the two chapters on the policies, the re- 
mainder of the book describing life in the Highlands over the last hundred years 
is fascinating; alas, it is a life which is fast vanishing and so this book is a doubly valu- 
able document, written by a chief of the Gael in every respect, one who was widely 
observant and interested in everything around him, both wild and human. 


P. M. SYNGE 

“Hints for the Town Gardener.” 36 pp. (London Gardens Society, 
20 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2.) 7d. 

“Herbs grown on Town Window Ledges and in Smal! Gardens.” By 
Maud Buckland. 7 pp. (London Gardens Society.) 9d. 

“Flowers and Vegetables without Soil.” By A. J. Simpson. to pp. 
(London Gardens Society.) 9d. 

“Miniature Alpine Gardens.” By Helen G. Nussey. 7 pp. (London 
Gardens Society.) 9d. 

The London Gardens Society aims to contribute to the beautification of London 
and to provide its dwellers with a creative source of interest by encouraging the growing 
of flowers, particularly in those parts which are ugly and du!!. Enthusiasm and know- 
ledge together can achieve remarkable results despite the usual London handicaps of 
an impoverished soil and all too little room for gardening. These cheap and handy 
little booklets published by the Society accordingly supply sound information on how 
town-dwellers can make the best use of their limited space and facilities. They deal 
with window-boxes, miniature rock gardens in pans, soilless cultivation on a small 
scale and town-gardening generally. 


ERRATUM 
* Production of Quality in Apples’ March Journal, Vol. LX XV, Part 3, 1950. 
It is regretted that the date of this lecture was erroneously given in the Journal 
as 29th November, 1929. It should have read 29th November 1949. 


The contents of this colume are copyright. For permission to reproduce any of the articles 
application should be made to the ( il 
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Please give him our very kindest regards, and tell him how very sorry 
we are that he cannot be here to-day. (Applause.) 


Now we have the Veitch Memorial Medals, which are awarded to 
those who have helped in the advancement and improvement of the 
science and practice of horticulture. 


We award the first to Mr. Tuomas Smrru. Mr. Smith is one of 
those fine old gardeners who has attained the age of 93. We all know Mr. 
Smith's Book The Profitable Culture of Vegetables which has run into 
many editions since it first appeared as long ago as 1911. Mr. Smith 
set it all in type eight pages at a time, he had a cast taken from that 
which went to the printers, he broke the type up agajn and then started 
on another eight pages, and so on. It has been a wonderfully helpful 
book to generation after generation of gardeners, and we want to com- 
memorate that book by presenting Mr. Smith with the great Veitchian 
Medal. (Applause.) 


The next name on the list is an award to someone who is absent, 
that is Professor Wen-Pet Fanc of the National Szechwan University, 
a Chinese botanist who has published a work on the vegetation of the 
mountain, which is so celebrated for the plants that it produces, Mount 
Omei in China. It is the mountain to which Wilson, the Chinese ex- 
plorer, first went when he was sent out by Veitch, and he collected a 
host of beautiful plants there, which many of us, including myself, 
grow with the greatest pleasure. Professor Fang has explored that 
mountain again and got further seeds, and he has published a very 
excellent book called Jcones Plantarum Omeiensium, which means an 
account of the plants on Mt. Omei. I said that horticulturists do not 
quarrel, but rather a nasty quarrel nearly developed, because he sent a 
copy of his very interesting work addressed to the President of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and it was a question between the Librarian 
and myself whether it was sent to me in my personal capacity or my 
official capacity. (Laughter.) However, we both had it for a time, and 
then by making the Professor a present of our Botanical Magazine, we 
secured another copy. (Laughter.) I am quite sure he will appreciate 
very much the award that the Society is making to him. 


Then we have the Associates of Honour :— 

Mr. H. J. Brooks. Mr. Brooks was trained at Kew and has been for 
most of his life in the West Indies and other parts of the world, dealing 
with gardening and horticulture most successfully. He has written 
numerous papers, including one on Ground Nut Cultivation. (Laughter.) 
However, Mr. Strachey did not read it, he knew better—(laughter)—and 
instead of appointing a man who knew about his nuts, he appointed 
someone with quite different qualifications. Mr. Brooks has had a most 
distinguished career, and though he has not come under our personal 
observation, by showing plants at any of our meetings, he has done most 
excellent work for Empire cultivation. (Applause.) 

Mr. F. C. Brown, who has been at Wisley and was appointed our 
Trials Officer in 1919, and for thirty years has been responsible for the 
onerous task of keeping the records of plants. Latterly he had been 
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responsible for the cultivation of our vegetables, including those grown 

for the Lease-Lend Trials, a very onerous task also. He has for many 

years acted as the Secretary of two Committees. We have very great 

oe in appointing him an Associate of Honour, and I am glad to 
d him the Certificate. (Applause.) 


Mr. R. J. Drew, who commencing as an apprentice at the age of 15, 
has been working for nearly 60 years in various nurseries. For the last 
4 Years he has been with Alexander Dickson as manager of their Rose 

partment, during which time he has been responsible for most of 
their exhibits of Roses, in fact when you talk of Dickson and Roses, 
you owe a great deal to Mr. Drew, whose efforts have made our Shows 
and gardens more fragrant and more beautiful. (Applause.) 


Mr. R. E. Farmer, also an Associate of Honour; he has been at Dell 
Park working at Baron Schroeder's Orchid collection. I believe you 
were there, Mr. Farmer, when Baron Schroeder's collection comprised 
a very great number of the very finest varieties of every species. I 
remember seeing that collection in those days and marvelling at the 
wonderful forms of the old species collected in the wilds, which were 
so much better than the forms previously found. Then you were also 
responsible for a great many hybrids, and in all you were a very skilled 
cultivator for 37 years. (Applause.) 


Mr. H. J. Hatt, who also by a curious coincidence has been for 
37 years employed at one place, at Harewood Hall, where he was ap- 
pointed by the present owner’s grandfather, He has laid out Italian 
gardens, made new rock gardens, and so he is a landscape gardener as 
well as a great cultivator. I know what a lovely garden you have made 
of it, and may it and you continue to prosper. (Applause.) 


Mr. R. W. Stuptey. We now go to parks. Unfortunately, the 
park of which you have charge, at Portsmouth, was under bombardment 
when that town suffered. You have, however, been putting it right 
again. I believe the work is being done extremely well, and the garden 
will probably be better than it ever was. The exploding of bombs has 
probably loosened the soil better than double digging would have done, 
and I am sure under Mr. Studley’s care this park will again be a very 
noteworthy feature in our urban life. (Applause.) 


We have now the Loder Rhododendron Cup given by our old friend, 
Lord Wakehurst, many years ago for work done in connection with 
Rhododendrons. It has been awarded this year to our friend, Mr. R. L. 
Harrow, and no one has ever deserved it better. I remember seeing 
Mr. Harrow at work on his Rhododendrons when Forrest was busy 
collecting in China, and the seed came in in huge batches; there was 
Mr. Harrow with pan after pan full of little Rhododendrons. Other ex- 
plorers sent things, and Mr. Harrow did more to fill our gardens with 
good Khododendron species than anyone has ever done. ‘Then he was 
good enough to come to Wisley and give us most substantial help in 
planting these Rhododendrons. No one deserves the award of this Cup 
more than our old friend, Mr. Harrow. (Applause.) 
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The A. J. Waley Medal, awarded to a professional gardener who 
has helped the cultivation of Rhododendrons. That has been awarded 
by the Committee to our friend, Mr. F. E. W. Hancer. (Applause.) 


I was first struck by Mr. Hanger, now many years ago, when I went 
down to pay a visit to Mr. Lionel de Rothschild, and he took me round 
the greenhouses, and Mr. Hanger had struck a cutting of Falconeri, one 
of those large-leaved Rhododendrons, which no one had ever struck 
from a cutting before; I have had a most profound admiration for his 
power of propagating plants ever since I saw that happen. Now we are 
most fortunate to have him at Wisley, and those of us who look at 
Wisley, and especially those who go round to Battleston Hill, will see 
what he has done there. If you go round the frames you will see lots of 
little Rhododendrons with the mystic letter “H” on them, and those 
are Mr. Hanger’s own hybrids; I expect that some day they will be very 
fine and indeed will out-rival many of our other Rhododendrons. I do 
congratulate you, Mr. Hanger, on receiving this Award. (Applause.) 


The Lawrence Medal goes to the Commisstoners OF CrowN LANDS 
for their exhibit of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and other trees and shrubs. 
I do not know whether any of you have been to the wonderful land 
round Virginia Water, and seen what Mr. Savit, the recipient of the 
Honour, has been doing there, it is early days yet, but some idea can 
be gained as to what can be done by planting that pleasant shrub, the 
Rhododendron. Mr. Savill is an enthusiast about Rhododendrons, he 
plants them by the acre in a most wonderful situation; it is beautifully 
drained, and runs down to that great lake, which is a background for the 
Rhododendrons, fine species and hybrids, evergreen Azaleas, and all 
kinds of things that are planted there, and if I may say so, with the very 
greatest possible taste. That is the secret of the beauty which has come 
to and will go on increasing on the land round Virginia Water. I hope 
as many of you as can, in spite of petrol restrictions, will go and see 
that beautiful garden, and continue to visit it as it grows in size and 
beauty, because Mr. Savill has done wonderful work there. 


But this particular medal is given not for that work, but for the 
exhibit of Rhododendrons, Azaleas and trees, shrubs and Primulas at 
Chelsea Show, founded on that work, and on a similar piece which he 
has taken under his care. It was a most beautiful show at Chelsea, and it 
gives me very great pleasure to hand this Lawrence Medal to Mr. E. H. 
Savitt. (Applause.) 


The Holford Medal, given to Mr. EpMUND pe ROTHSCHILD; he is 
not able to be present, but Mrs. Lionel will take it for him. It was 
awarded for the best exhibit of plants shown by an amateur during the 
year in the Society's Halls, for an exhibit of Nerines on October 18. 
Not only was that a wonderful exhibit, but it showed that that great 
garden, established by his father, had been kept going, and is still pro- 
ducing those plants for which it has always been famous, if not perhaps 
in quite the same quantity, at any rate of the same excellence and beauty. 
Mrs. Lionel de Rothschild is I know very proud of that garden, and of 
its progress, and will keep a watchful eye on it. (Applause.) 
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The Williams Memorial Medal, awarded for a group of plants of 
one genus which show excellence in cultivation. It has been awarded to 
Messrs. Biackmore & LANGDON for their exhibit of Cyclamens on 
November 29. Mr. Alan Langdon will take the medal on their behalf. 
It was one of the finest shows of plants we have ever seen in this Hall. 
It was not only the way you showed those plants, Mr. Langdon, but 
the fact that it was your genius and the genius of your firm that made 
those plants. You have taken up several genera, and you have made 
most wonderful progress in every branch of them. We are very glad to 
award you the Williams Medal, and congratulate you most sincerely. 
(Applause.) 


The George Moore Medal, awarded for the best new Cypripedium 
shown to the Society during the year. It has been awarded to Messrs. 
Sanpvers for Cypripedium ‘Crimea’, and our old friend, Mr. Fred 
Sander is here to receive the medal. We have known him for many 
years, showing his Orchids, and owning and organizing that wonderful 
Stud Book which bears his name, and which all Orchid owners possess. 
The Cypripedium in question I remember well, a very large and 
beautifully coloured flower which fully deserves the medal, it is very 
nice that that medal goes to Mr. Sander and his firm. (Applause.) 


Mr. E. A. Bowes: I have yet another very pleasant little duty to 
carry out, and I think it is one that has never been done before in this 
Hall or by this Society. It is to present one of our very important cups 
and a very important medal to one and the same man, and that man is 


Lorp Aperconway. (Applause.) Most thoroughly does he deserve 
both of them, the medal is for having shown so beautifully to us and 
brought to our notice that most fragrant of all Jasmines, Jasminum 
polyanthum, a greenhouse plant which can be grown by anybody who 
will give it a little protection; I believe the scent will reach up to the 
house however far the greenhouse is away. 

The Cory Cup is a very much prized award, and is for the best 
hybrid raised and shown to the Society during the year. One of Lord 
Aberconway's very beautiful Rhododendrons was shown here and 
eclipsed everything else. I have the greatest pleasure, Lord Aberconway, 
in handing you these trophies. (Applause.) 


The Prestpent: Thank you, Mr. Bowles. Perhaps I might say this 
Jasmine was a very lovely greenhouse Jasmine, and it is just too tender 
to grow out of doors. It was originally, I believe, brought from China 
by my old friend, Mr. Lawrence Johnston. It is regrettable that you 
cannot grow it in most parts of this country out of doors, but its scent 
will fill a very large greenhouse. The Cup is for a little Rhododendron 
of my own hybridizing. (Applause.) 


Mr. Park: There are many Fellows of the Royal Horticultural 
Society who look forward every year with keen anticipation to the privi- 
lege of attending our Annual General Meeting, if only to be able to 
listen to the wit and wisdom of our President. (Applause.) This, the 
greatest Horticultural Society in the world, is exceedingly fortunate in 
having a leadership for nineteen years which probably as much as any 
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other factor has conduced to the international pre-eminen-e of this 
Society in its own sphere in the world. We are also extremely fortunate 
in having such a young President, because we are thereby assured of 
the continuity of policy for many years to come. (Applaus¢.) 

I have very much pleasure in proposing a most hearty Vote of 
Thanks to our President, Lord Aberconway, for presiding over the 
meeting this afternoon. (Applause.) 


Mr. Incwersen: I have also been asked by my professional associ- 
ates to voice our thanks to Lord Aberconway for his services to the 
Society, and I have great pleasure in seconding all that my predecessor 
has said. (Applause.) 


The Presipent: Thank you Mr. Park and Mr. Ingwersen, and thank 
you all my friends, for the reception that you have given to this motion. 
I shall look forward very much to meeting you all, or as many of you 
as can get into the Hall, next Spring for a similar meeting. Meanwhile, 
Good-bye. (Applause.) 


(The proceedings then terminated.) 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


NOVEMBER 29, 1949 
FLORAL COMMITTEE B—Lorp Assrconway, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H., in 


the Chair, and twenty-two other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 
Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Hillier & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of flowering and evergreen 


shrubs. 
To Messrs. D. Stewart & Son Ltd., Ferndown, for an exhibit of evergreen shrubs. 


Flora Medal 
To Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ascot, for an exhibit of a rock garden. 


Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd., Kingston, for an exhibit of evergreen and 


berried shrubs. 
To Mr. Stephen Sims, Draycott, for an exhibit of conifers. 
To Mr. F. Street, Woking, for an exhibit of heaths, conifers and other shrubs. 


Other Exhibits 

Cornus capitata, Elaeagnus glabra, exhibited by the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Truro, 
Lis Escop, Truro. 

Lachenaha pendula, exhibited by Messrs. W. A. Constable Ltd., The Lily Gardens, 
Tunbridge Wells 

Narcissus Broussonetii, N. viridiflorus, exhibited by C. C. Mountfort, Esq., Woodside, 
Ferndown, Dorset. 

Nerine flexuosa, exhibited by B. F. Coleman, Esq., Broomhill, Cranbrook, Ken 

Pieris sp. McL.AF. 323, exhibited by Lord Aberconway, C.B.E., LL.D., V ‘M. H., 


Bodnant, N. Wales. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE—Mr. Gurney Witson, F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair 


and eleven other members present. 

Awards Recommended: 
Silver-gilt Flora Medal 

To Messrs. Stuart Low & Co., Jarvis Brook, for a group of Orchids. 
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Silver-giult Bankssan Medal 
To The Hon. Mrs. George Lane, Ashton Wold, Oundle, Northants, for a group of 
Cymbidiums and Cypripediums. 
To Messrs. Sanders, St. Albans, for a group of Orchids. 

Award of Merit 
Odontioda ‘Gera,’ (Oda ‘Uvalda’ x Oda. Pittiae) (votes 7 for, 2 against), from Messrs. 
Charlesworth & Co. Haywards Heath. 
Cypripedium ‘Delysia’ var. ‘Radiance’ (‘Marmion’ x ‘Atlantis’) (votes 7 for, o against), 
from Messrs. H. G. Alexander, Tetbury, Glos. 


JANUARY 10, 1950 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE—Mr. F. A. Secrerr, C.B.E., F.L.S., 


V.M.H., in the Chair, and eleven other members present. 

Exhibit 

Cranberries (Vaccinium Oxycoceus), from Mr. F. Streeter, V.M.H., Petworth Park 
Gardens, Petworth, Sussex. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE — Mr. Guanry Wiiso0n, F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, and 
sixteen other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 

Award of Merit 
Cypripedium ‘Socrates’ (‘Xantippe’ « ‘Constance Flory’) (votes 14 for, o against), from 
H. W. B. Schroder, Esq., Deil Park, Englefield Green. 
Cypripedium’ Desert Sun’ var. ‘Mrs. Jenny Strauss’ (‘Golden Emblem » ‘Mrs. Geoffrey 
Webb’) (votes 10 for, 3 against), from R. Strauss, Esq., Stonehurst, Ardingly, Sussex. 
Cymbidium ‘Verulam’ Exbury var. (Alexanderi x Tracyanum) (votes 10 for, § against), 


from Edmund de Rothschild, Esq., Exbury, Hants. 


JANUARY 31, 1950 


SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE-—-Mr. E. A. Bowxss, M.A., P.L.S., F.R.E.S., V.M.H., 


in the Chair, and seven other members present. 


Narcissus Tazetta.—An Italian Narcissus, exhibited by Colonel F. C. Stern as N 
Tazetta elatus and possessing comparatively small flowers with reflexing white seg- 
ments and a yellow cup, was identified by Mr. E. A. Bowles as an ordinary N. Tazetta, 
apparently a native of Greece which has been spread by human agency from Spain to 
Japan. 

Iris hustrioides var. sophenensis.—A small Iris, exhibited without name by Miss C. Beck, 
of Great Amwell, was identified as J. Aistrioides var. sophenensis. ‘The four-sided 
leaves were not yet an inch long; the flower was lavender-purple with a golden ridge 
down the claw; the falls were veined with purple and white. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE—Mr. F. A. Secrerr, C.B.E., F.L.S., 
V.M.H., in the Chair, and fifteen other members present. 

Awards Recommended: 

Silver Hogg Medal 

‘To St. John's College, Cambridge, for a Group of Apples and Pears. 

Silver-gilt Knightian Medal 

To Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading, for a Group of mixed vegetables. 

Hogg Medal 

To Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Ltd., Crawley, for a Group of Apples and Pears. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A—Mr. G. W. Leak, V.M.H., in the Chair, and sixteen 
other members present 
Awards Recommended: 

Stlver-gilt Banksian Medal 


To Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Carnations. 
lo Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, Bath, for an exhibit of Cyclamen 


. 
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Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Napier, Ltd., Taunton, for an exhibit of Carnations. 
To Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading, for an exhibit of Prinuda sinensis. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. E. J. Horton & Son, Dunstable, for an exhibit of Cyclamen. 
To Messrs. Toogood & Sons, Ltd., Southampton, for an exhibit of Primula malacoides 
‘Pink Delight.” 


Flora Medal 
To Messrs. W. A. Constable, Led., Tunbridge Wells, for an exhibit of Lachenalias 
Hyacinths, etc. 
To Southern Growers Ltd., Groombridge, for an exhibit of Hyacinths. 
To Messrs. Turner & Reed, Petersfield, for an exhibit of Primula malacoides 
To Messrs. Wakeley Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, for an exhibit of Hyacinths, Daffodils, 
etc. 


Banksian Medal 
To Mr. John R. Beil, Cross-in-Hand, for an exhibit of Carnations. 
To Messrs. Frank Brown & Son (Whitstable), Led., Whitstable, for an exhibit of 
Primula malacoides and Cinerarias. 


Selected for trial at Wisley 

Primula sinensis, ‘Giant Crimson Glow,’ Primula sinensis ‘Giant Pink,’ Primula sinensis 
‘Giant Startler,’ Primula sinensis ‘Single Reading Blue,’ from Messrs. Sutton & Sons, 
Ltd., Reading. 


Other Exhibits 
Primula sinensis stellata ‘Blue Shadows’ and Primula sinensis ‘Single Loveliness,’ from 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading 

Primula sinensis in variety, from the Wisley Trials, exhibited by the Director, R.H.S. 
Gardens, Wisley 


Roses, from Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros., Ltd., Nottingham. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE B—Lord Aserconway, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H., in the 
Chair, and fourteen other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 

Silver Lindley Medal 
To Messrs. G. Jackman & Son (Woking Nurseries) Ltd., Woking, for an exhibit of 
dwarf conifers. 

Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., Windlesham, for an exhibit of flowering trees and 
shrubs 
To Mr. PF. Street, West End, Woking, for an exhibit of hardy Heaths. 

Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons Ltd., Crawley, for an exhibit of flowering trees and shrubs 
‘To Mr. K. W. Harle, Lower Basildon, for an exhibit of succulents 
To Messrs. Hiller & Sons, Winchester, for an exhibit of flowering shrube. 
To Messrs. D. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Ferndown, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs and 


conifers 

To Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ascot, for an exhibit of rock garden plants and shrubs. 
Flora Medal 

‘To Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen, Ltd., East Grinstead, for an exhibit of dwarf conifers 


and alpine plants 
To Messrs. Wm. Wood & Son, Ltd., Taplow, for an exhibit of flowering trees and 
shrubs 

Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Burkwood & Skipwith, Ltd., Kingston, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs. 
To Kew Topiary Nurseries, Ltd., Richmond, for an exhibit of clipped box trees 
To Messrs. M. Prichard & Sons Ltd., Christchurch, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs 
and rock garden plants 

Cultural Commendation 
To Mr. J. Middleton, of Plant Protection Ltd., Fernhurst, for an exhibit of two 
specimen pots of Ceropegia Woodt 
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Other Exhibits 
Chimonanthus praecox var. luteus, Hamamelis japomea var. flavo-purpurascens, exhibited 
by Messrs. R. C. Notcutt, Led., Woodbridge. 

amamelis mollis var. brewipeiala, exhibited by Messrs. Hillier & Sons, Winchester 
Narcissus Tazetia var. elatus, exhibited by Col. F. C. Stern, O.B.E., F.L.S., V.M.H., 


Highdown, Goring-by-Sea. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE—Mr. Guansy Wirson, F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, 
and sixteen other members present. 

Awards Recommended: 

Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 

To Messrs. Sanders, St. Albans, for a group of Orchids. 

Silver Flora Medal 

To N. M. Jensen, Esq., Woldingham, Surrey, for a group of Cypripediums. 

Award of Merit 

Cymbidium ‘Kairouan’ Exbury var. (‘Rosanna’ = ‘Adelma’) (votes 9 for, 4 against), 
from Edmund de Rothschild, Esq., Exbury, Hants. 

Odontoglossum ‘Jenny Strauss’ (Perryanum = ‘Purple Emperor’) (votes to for, 2 
against), from R. Strauss, Esq., Stonehurst, Ardingly, Sussex. 


JOINT ROCK GARDEN PLANT COMMITTEE—Mr. E. 8B. Anpenson in the 
Chair, and eight other members present. 

Exhibit 

Iris histricides var. sophenensis, from Miss C. Beck, “The Cottage,’ Great Amwell, Ware. 


FEBRUARY 14, 1950 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE—Mr. A. Cumar, in the Chair, and 
| twenty-six other members present. 
Awards Recommended: 

Silver-gilt Knightian Medal 
‘To the National Farmers’ Union Market Produce Show Society, Bedford Square, 
London, for a group of forced Rhubarb. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE A—Mr. G. W. Leak, V.M.H., in the Chair, and 
twenty-five other members present. 

Silver-gilt Flora Medal 
To Messrs. Walter Blom & Son, Ltd., Watford, for an exhibit of Daffodils and 
Hyacinths. 
To Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading, for an exhibit of Primulas. 

Silver-gilt Banksian Medal 
‘To Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Haywards Heath, for an exhibit of Carnations. 


Silver Flora Medal 

To Messrs. Napier, Ltd., Taunton, for an exhibit of Carnations. 
Silver Banksian Medal 

To Messrs. Barr & Sons, Taplow, for an exhibit of Daffodils, Crocuses, etc. 

~ oe 0 Dobbie & Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, for an exhibit of Daffodils, Crocuses and 
yacinths. 


To Messrs. ‘Toogood & Sons, Ltd., Southampton, for an exhibit of Prinmuda malacoides 


‘Pink Delight.’ 
To Messrs. Wakeley Bros. & Co., Ltd., Hatfield, for an exhibit of Daffodils, Crocuses, 


ete 
Flora Medal. 

To Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Ltd., Crowley, for an exhibit of Blue Primroses, Crocuses, 

ete 


Banksian Medal 

To Mr. John R. Bell, Cross-in-Hand, for an exhibit of Carnations. 

To Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, Bath, for an exhibit of coloured Primroses. 

To Messrs. T. Carlile, Led., Twyford, for an exhibit of coloured Primroses, Polyanthus 
and Helleborus. 
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GENERAL MEETINGS lix 


Award of Merit 
To Freesia ‘Goldcup’ as 8 cool greenhouse plant for cutting and market (votes 19 for, 
6 against), from Parigo Horticultural Co., Ltd., Bourne Road, Spalding, Lines. 


Other Exhibits 
Freesias ‘Blushing Bride’ (A.M. 1948), ‘Souvenir’ (A.M. 1948), ‘Snowdrift’ from 
Parigo Horticultural Co., Led., Spalding 


Primula malacoides var. from Fred Yule, ~~ 
Rose ‘Happiness’ from Mesars. td 


FLORAL COMMITTEE B—Lorp Aserconway, C.B.E., LL.D., V.M.H., in the 


Chair, and eighteen other members present. 


Awards Recommended: 

Gold Medal 
To Lord Leconfield, G.C.V.O., Petworth, for an exhibit of plants raised from the wild 
form of Cyclamen persicum. 


Silver Flora Medal 
To Messrs. L. R. Russell, Led., Windlesham, for an exhibit of flowering trees and 


shrubs. 
To Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot, for an exhibit of flowering trees 


and shrubs. 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. J. Cheal & Sons, Ltd., Crawley, for an exhibit of flowering and evergreen 
shrubs. 

To Messrs. Hillier & Son, Winchester, for an exhibit of flowering and evergreen shrubs. 
To Messrs. Wm. Wood & Son Ltd., Taplow, for an exhibit of flowering trees and 
shrubs and bulbous plants. 


Flora Medal 
To Messrs. W. A. Constable Ltd., Southborough, for an exhibit of Lachenalias, 


Irises, and other bulbous plants. 
To Mr. K. W. Harle, Lower Basildon, for an exhibit of succulents. 
To Messrs. W. E. Th. Ingwersen Ltd., East Grinstead, for an exhibit of alpine plants 


and shrubs. 
To Messrs. G. Jackman & Son (Woking Nurseries) Ltd., Woking, for an exhibit of 


dwarf Conifers. 
To Messrs. D. Stewart & Son, Ltd., Ferndown, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs and 


bulbous plants. 
To Messrs. R. Wallace & Co., Tunbridge Wells, for an exhibit of Daffodils, other bulbs, 


and shrubs. 
To Winkfield Manor Nurseries, Ascot, for an exhibit of bulbous and alpine plants and 


shrubs. 


Banksian Medal 


To Messrs. Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd., Kingston, for an exhibit of lowering and ever- 
green shrubs. 

To Messrs. G. & A. Clark, Ltd., Dover, for an exhibit of flowering and evergreen 
shrubs. 


To the Kew (sn want Pia singe Richmond, for an exhibit of clipped Box trees. 
To the MacPenny Nurseries, Bransgore, Christchurch, for an exhibit of rock garden 


= and shrubs. 


“o Messrs. M. Prichard & Sons, Ltd., Christchurch, for an exhibit of flowering shrubs 


and bulbous plants. 
To Messrs. W. H. Rogers & Son, Eastleigh, for an exhibit of dwarf Conifers. 
To Mr. PF. Street, Woking, for an exhibit of Heaths and other shrubs 


Award of Merit 
To Acer palmatum var. ‘Senkaki’ as a hardy, ornamental-barked shrub (votes unanimous, 
subject to verification of name), from the Sunningdale Nurseries, Windlesham, Surrey. 


Other Exhibits 
Camellia saluenensis, Helleborus foetidus, exhibited by Col. F. C. Stern, O.B.E., M.C., 
F.L.S., V.M.H., Highdown, Goring-by-Sea, Sussex. 

a antha atalanticides ‘Haslemere Scarlet,’ exhibited by Mrs. E. Pawsey, Weyhill, 


— 


Ix PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


ORCHID COMMITTEE— Ma. Guaenry Wiison, F.L.S., V.M.H., im the Chair, and 
sixteen other members present. 


Awards recommended: 
Silver Flora Medal 
To Lt.-Col. the Hon. H. 8. Tufton, Castle Hill, Englefield Green, Surrey, for a group 
of Cymbidiums. 
To Messrs. Stuart Low & Co., Jarvis Brook, Sussex, for a group of Orchids. 
To Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Haywards Heath, for a group of Orchids 


Silver Banksian Medal 
To Messrs. Sanders, St. Albans, for a group of Orchids. 


Award of Merit 
Laeliocattleya “New York’ var. ‘Atlantic’ (C. ‘Maggie Raphael’ Le. ‘Aconcagua’) 
(votes 12 for, « against), from H. W. B. Schroder, Esq., Dell Park, Englefield Green, 
Surrey. 
Cymbidium ‘Mayfair,’ Castle Hill var. (‘Rosy Queen’ » ‘Edzell') (votes 8 for, 4 
against), from Lt.-Col. the Hon. H. 8S. Tufton, Castle Hill, Englefield Green, Surrey 
Cypripedium ‘Vigilant’ (‘Whitehall’ « ‘Beaufort’) (votes 13 for, o against), from Messrs. 
Stuart Low & Co., Jarvis Brook, Sussex. 
Cypripedium ‘Failand’ (‘Ballet Girl’ * “Thebian’) (votes 7 for, o against), from R. N 
Paimer, Esq., Ashlands, Warmiey, Bristol. 
Odontioda ‘Lala’ (Oda. ‘Sapphira’ x Oda. ‘Argia’) (votes 7 for, 3 against), from 
Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Haywards Heath. 


ROCK GARDEN PLANT COMMITTEE— Col. F. ©. Srees, O.BLE., 
M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair, and twelve other members present 


Awards Recommended: 

Award of Merit 
To Dionysia bryoides (P.C. 1944) as a hardy flowering plant for the Alpine House from 
C. H. Hammer, Esq., ‘The Old Rectory, Boreham, Essex. 


Preliminary Commendation 
‘To Primula Juliana var. ‘Blue Horizon’ as a hardy flowering pliant for the Rock Garden 
from Six Hills Nursery, Ltd., Stevenage, Herts. 


Cultural Commendation 
To C. H. Hammer, Esq., The Old Rectory, Boreham, Essex, for a well-grown plant 
of Dionysia bryoides. 


Other Exhibits 
Cyclamen ibericum (A.M. 1937) from Mrs. D. E. Saunders, ‘‘Husseys,"’ Green Street 
Green, Farnborough, Kent. 
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AN M&B GARDENING HINT 
With Club Rest— 


Club Root in cabbages and other brassicas 
is difficult to cure but easy to prevent. The 
application of a heaped teaspoonful of 
‘Cyclosan’ brand 4°, Calomei Dust to each 
dibble hole before pianting out gives lasting 


protection to the roots. 
For large numbers of plants, simple and effective 


treatment can rapidly be given by dabbling the roots in 

a paste of ‘Cyclosan ‘and water before planting. 
*Cyclosan ' also affords protection against Cabbage 

Root Fly and Onion Fly 


ash your 
trode mort 


DAGENHAM 


Today 


timber now with Cuprinol and avoid the unnec- 


Treat all 
essary and crippling expense of replacement later on. Cuprinol 
gives lasting protection from all attacks by rot and boring insects 


© 
CUPRINOL $.Q@.D. GREEN Harmless to all plant life 


For Glasshouses, Dutch Lights, Forcing Frames and Seedboxes 


TEXAPRUFE For preservation of canvas, hessian, rope, etc. 

Other grades of Cuprinol available 

for all outdoor and indoor purposes. 


Mamdactured 
by 


Cuprinel Lid, 
Londen. 


FUNGICIDES & INSECTICIDES 


Sole Distributors of Cuprinol Products in the United Kingdom. 
JENSON & NICHOLSON LTD., 36 St. James's Street, London, S.W.! 
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prevention is better than cure! | 
montocurdty MAY & BAKER LTD ure 
AAAS 
SS 
CUPRINOL 


CRITTALL 


GREENHOUSES 


Height: Ridge 7ft. 7h ins; 
Eaves 6 ft. Oins. Width: 
7 ft. 104 ins. Length from 
6ft. lin. Can be extended 
to any length in multi- 
ples of 2 ft. wide glass. 
Supplied with sliding 
door, roof ventilators, 
glass, putty and erec- 
tion booklet. To pre- 
vent damage to glass, 
metal panels are fitted 
at ground level all 
round. 

Also available: 

Side ventilators, staging 
supports, shelf brackets, 
dividing partitions, 
training wire clips. 


Made by THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 


RUSTLESS 


BRAINTREE 
Enquiries to: EVINGTON VALLEY ROAD 


ESSEX 
LEICESTER 


COMMONWEALTH SUREAU OF HORTICULTURE 
AND PLANTATION CROPS 
EAST MALLING, MAIDSTONE, ENGLAND 


This branch of the Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux has operated since 1929 as a contre for the 
collection and dissemination of information on horticulture (including fruit, vegetables, commercial 
flower production and the and processing of horticultural products) and the cultivation of 
plantation crops (including citrus, rubber and other tropical plants). 


HORTICULTURAL ABSTRACTS (quarterly, four numbers per vol.. with index) 
Annual Subscription: 350. with reduction of 20% for orders direct from subscribers in British 
Commonwealth and Empire 


TECHNICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


A review of the literature on stock-scion incompatibility in fruit trees, with particular 
reference to pome and stone fruits Se. Od. 


Further work on plant injection for diagnostic and curative purposes ts. éd. 
Vegetative propagation of tropical and sub-tropical plantation crops Je. 6d. 
Propagation by cuttings and layers. Recent work and its application, with special reference to 

pome and stone fruits Js. 6d. 
Spring frost damage in orchards and its possible prevention Is. 6d. 
Chemical composition of plants as an index of their nutritional status 9s. Od. 
Fruit fall and its contro! by synthetic growth substances Je. 6d. 
Seed production of European vegetables in the tropics 2s. Od. 
Growth substances and their practical importance in horticulture 12s. éd. 


index to Horticultural Abstracts, Vols. XI-XV, 1941-1945 
All enquiries regarding these pubd/ications should go to 
COMMONWEALTH AGRICULTURAL BUREAUX 


CENTRAL SALES BRANCH, PENGLAIS, AGERYSTWYTH, GREAT BRITAIN 
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Anniversary 
now being 
celebrated at 
8S. PF. Gril & 
Café—*“ adopted" 25 years ago by 
most delightful cystomers who 
appreciate our food, our flower 
and the friendly atmosphere they 
helped to create. Lunch, te and 
“ before the show.” 


Piccadilly Circus, London 


“Clipper Cargo cuts 
our delivery time by 
as much as 90%!” 


MR. EDWARD LYMAN, Fxport 
Manager of a famous camera firm, 
says this about Clipper Cargo, Pan 
American's swift air delivery service: 


WHEATCROFT BROS. ON ROSES ... a 
E, as well as our customers, are turning more 


and more to Clipper Cargo. Delivery time is 

cut as much as 90%. Pilferage has been reduced to 

almost nil. Clipper Cargo’s C.O.D. service elimi- 

nates the expense of transfer of funds, and it 
further expedites our customer orders. 

“Clipper Cargo also offers quick turnover and 

prompt satisfaction of our customers’ require- 


ments.” 
Learn how yout company can make more mone) 
en by using Pan American . the airline that carries 
Po wh a A reputation such more overseas cargo than any other airline in the 
world. Call your Shipping Agent, or Pan American 


as we enjoy is the 
reward of a lifetime spent in the cultivation Clipper Cargo, Princes Arcade, 190 Piccadilly, 
of roses of the highest quality. S.Wd (WHitehall 3311) 

Through the years our roses have collected 

a wealth of high honours, so numerous that What Clipper Cargo offers 

we have lost count, undisputed evidence of 1 — and fastest air cargo service to 

the championship class of our roses. market 


fi safe hen Average weekly cargo air-lift out of 
These two factors are your safeguard 


2 
b ~yo of reliability 
uying roses—your assurance 3. Scheduled daily flights including all-cargo 
Clippers 
4 
5 


and quality— and the reason 
why you can be sure of satis- 
faction when you plant 
Wheatcroft Roses. 


WHEATCROFT 
Selected ROSES 


WHEATCROFT BROS. LTD. NOTTINGHAM 


Lower insurance rates 


Collection by P.A.A. transport in London 
area ( railway termini) 


LAN AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAYS 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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6 Denman 4 
suRE OF 


For longish Grass on uneven ecw 


as well as for ordinary Lawns. 
Flexible knives and Shear Blade 
fixed with screws. Surprisingly 
easy to any Used in Wisley 
Gardens for many years. 


Please write for particulars to :— 


The FLEXA Lawn Mower Co. Ltd. 
Guildford Road, Woking, Surrey. 


RESULTS 


** Flexible Earth | would think is as near perfect as 
anything we have in this country, quite different 
from any of the john innes composts.—-C. Barton, 
House Gardens, Nr. Cheltenham 


14 Ibs. 6/6; 28 ibs. 13/-; 56 tbe. 22/6; 1 owe 


@2-@. Carriage paid to nearest station. 


CoRNISH - FLEXIBLE 
EARTH - Co 


52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


Size St. * 
Well height | 2} ins. 
Ridge height 


PRICE. COMPLETE WITH 24-02 

GLASS and GLAZING CLIPS — £7 v4 17 = 6 

Erected in a few minutes — with Carriage Paid 

only 8 bolts. Can last and save its cost the 
first season. Order now (cash with order). 


The finest garden frame value ever. Strong, metal 

tection frame (permanent, rot-proof) Twenty square 

feet for plentiful salad and seedling production. Maxi- 

mum light for speedy, sturdy growth. Special instant- 

action catches lock lights firmly in any position. Lights 

never warp or stick, Draught-. rain-, and pest-proof 
Finished best quality paint. 


PREMIER CRAFTS & INDUSTRIES LTD. 
Horticultural Div. (Dept. AB), 
RANDALLS ROAD, LEATHERHEAD, SURREY 
Tel.: Leatherhead 358/ (Pte. Bch. Exch.) 


Dab 


mot crack or peel 


Where paint has to face 
Nature in all her moods, 
there is nothing to equal 
one made with genuine 
white lead. 

Because of the structure 
of its particles and their 
peculiar affinity for lin- 
seed oil, white lead pro- 
duces a paint film which 
has greater resistance to 
corrosion and more per- 
manent elasticity than 
anything yet discovered 


Specify Ready Mised 


MERSECO 


WHITE LEAD PAINT 


The finest paint obtainable 
THE MERSEY WHITE LEAD CO. LTD. WARRINGTON 


for Greenhouse 


a 
Best protection 
| 
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Q A WS 0 4 TIMBER-FRAMED 
GLASSHOUSES 


We are once more in a position to supply any type and size of Glasshouse 
for Essential Food Production purposes against licences, and shall be 
happy to send estimates and full particulars on receipt of enquiries 
(Where timber permits are not available we can arrange to build in licence- 
tree Empire Hardwoods) 
Our STRAWSON’S IMPROVED PATENT GLAZING on Aluminium Channelled Sash Bars 
incorporating anti-condensation grooves, ensures a tremendous in jon upkeep costs and 
provides maximum light combined with strength and durabiin Food Production experts 
immediately appreciate the many great advantages of STRA ons & IMPROVED PATENT GLAZING 
which we are now exporting to all parts of the world 
We are only too pleased to handle a!! matters in connection with Licence Applications, 
on behalf of our clients, and our experience in the design and construction of 
GOOD GLASSHOUSES during the past 60 years is placed freely at their ¢ 


Surveys of Inspection arranged in any part of the country at 
short notice. 
Write for List Rij. SO—A wide selection of Gerden Frames elways in stock. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


Builders of Good Glasshouses since 1892 


HORLEY SURREY 


ow 


: Horley 130 


IMAGINE THIS IS A 
STRAWBERRY 


T is unblemished by slugs or grit. You can 
always pick fruit like this if only you will use 


STRAWBMATS instead of loose, untidy straw. ot 
You will also get them earlier. Why not CHEAT THE SLUGS and 


Obtain from your local dealer. 
27 /- for 36 12in. mats. 54/-for 36 21in. mats 
40 /- for 36 18in. mats. 72/- for 36 24in. mats 


or, if time does not press, send S.A.E. for 
our beautiful folder® to 


STRAWBERRY 

PROTECTION CoO., 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 
* After seeing this you will realise the 
advantages of Scrawbmats in a flash—they should last you for 5 years! 


trap the sun’s heat ? 
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PNEUMATIC 
KNAPSACK 
SPRAYERS 
Pour “ Kent” 
metic Koapeack ‘Spreyer 
(for spraying strongest 
sulphur washes). 
Three sizes— 
tigain. - {6180 
£8126 
{10 16 


Care Paid. Please write us. 


“Thank you for se 
Promptly sending me 
such splendid apray- 
ing mechine, ef #0 
reasonable price.” 


THE FOUR OAKS SPRAY MACHINECO., 
Belroy Works, FOUP. OAKS, or. Birmingham 


Makers & Exporters of Spraying Machines since 1506 
Requiar Exhibitors at tha Cheliea Flower Show 


BAMBOO 
CANES 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY EX-STOCK off per 100 


Stout Ex. Stour 
5/- 
10. 

- 


SSSSSRSUR 


Fer orders up odd | postage. 
C. Pd. nearest Station C.W.O. 


THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


40 


Expert Repair 
and 
Reconditioning 
Service 
now avatlable 
at 


Rotditythe 


POWER SPECIALITIES LTD 


BATH ROAD WEST . SLOUGH BUCKS 


The Frame you MUST have 


GROWERS FRAME 


(New Type) 


@ Rigid — — Strong — — Light —— Portable 

@ Ensures Maximum Light snd Easy Ventilation 

@ Sliding Glass Top and Sides 

@ No clips, bolts or nuts 

@ Will help et produce to market 
iN TIME rey GE THE BEST PRICES. 


Each frame covers an area of TP eq. ft. Soundly 
built of § in. chick welded meal to ensure long 
ond satisfactory service. Size: 6 fc. long = 4 ft. 
6 ins. wide « 23 ins. high (in contre of beam) 


Price each £6; 18:0 delivered complete. 


Quantities of FIVE’ with glass top and sides 
76/- each delivered Quantities of SEVEN 
without glass $3/- each delivered 


Sead for fully Descriptive leaflet 


POULTMURE LTD. 


Dept. R.H.S., 5, College Rd., Harrow, Mdx. 


One-pint sprayer, with conun- 
yous ection to handie. 
also roses Sun in 
brass and copper, Price e 
post free. 
3 fe. ... 126... 
| Boh. ... ... 28/- 
PI 10 f& ... 70 80 
= 
jj 
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£6.8.0 


Dehwered 


For Strength without Weight! 


Craftsman-built of selected timber 
with iron corner plates, undercar- 
riage and legs. Easy-running pncu- 
matic, spoked wheels. Body size 
x 2'0”" with 4)" deep detachable 
sides, to carry 1} cwt. Tubular 
steel handles. Painted two coats. 
Satisfaction guaranteed by Truck- 
makers with a century’s reputation. 


Write NOW for Free Truck Catalogue ! 


SCOTNEY 


- 
OSPT. 30, ST. IVES, HUNTINGDON. TEL. 3108 3 LINES) 


Te maintain the life and 
health of the soil you 
must use ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 


(REGD.) 


Pure blood and bone. . . 
scientifically balanced 


Every grain pure organic 
plant food. 


Lobin eco) 


Soluble blood flake, 
for liquid manure. 


Sole Manufacturers— 


Birmingham, § 


MIDLAND CATTLE PRODUCTS LTD. 


AO. 


Books by post 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
For Amateur end Market Grower 
by F. W. Allerton, 6.S< Od. 
Of especial interest to practical gard eners in providing 
a scientific treatise In understand 
of cultivation are fully dealt with, as well as s the produc 
Lion ef mew varieties. 
PEACH ORCHARDS IN ENGLAND 

by Justin Brooke Pe. Od. 
From persona! experience, the ‘euther claims «that 

hes equal to any grown overseas can be produced in 

ngiand as easily as apples. This book details the varie 
tees to plant, suitable sites, cultivation, marketing etc. 
THE GRAPE VINE IN eu 
by Edword Hy eens és. 94. 
This book effectively refutes the mistaken rs. that 
the Engtish climate is inimical to the outdoor grape vine. 
The author's survey provides useful experience from 
the past, which, allied to modern practice, provides « 
technique for the cultivation of vines in the smal! garden 
or on @ commercial scale. Al! the technical problems of 
cultivation are fully dealt with, together with a chapter 
on making wine. 
CARNATIONS FOR AMATEUAS 
A professional grower shows how to produce Bg best 
results. Cultivation out-of-doors and under glass, prope 
ation, fertilisers, rearing new varieties etc., perpetual 

ering blooms, dianthus species, maimaison carne 
thons, etc. A special chapter is devoted to cultivation 
in nutrient solutions. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM STOPPING 
by John B. Stevenson Se. 3d. 
The important vestions of stopping and timing are 
described and iMustraced by 37 photographs which 
present very clearly the methods detailed 

Ask to receive eur free snonthly list giving contents- 
summaries of al! new books on gardening. 


STOBART % SON LTD. 


VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 


Gardens 
Tennis Courts 
Bowling Greens 


etc 


PLANNED AND 
PREPARED BY 
SPECIALISTS 


Write for details 
MAXWELL M. HART 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


39 Victoria Street, London, $.W.1. 
Tel: ABBEY 1774-5 ‘Grams: ‘Landscape, Sewest, London.” 


— 
‘LIGHTWEIGHT CHAMPION m 
. 
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Selo speeds —simplifies— 


etc. Money back guerantec. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


F_N.P. MANUFACTURING CO., LTD 
00, Greet, Lenten, 6.8.3 


METALDEHYDE 


BRITISH MADE 


KILLS SLUGS & SNAILS 


ee 


METALDEHYDE has also many uses in 
the home as a safe solid 4. 
Trade Enquiries to 
H. R. NAPP LIMITED 
3 & 4, Clements Inn, LONDON, W.C.2 


CACTI AND SUCCULENTS 
MINIATURE TABLE GARDENS 
HANGING BASKETS 
SEMPER VIVUMS 
SPECIAL BEGINNERS’ PARCELS 


My greenhouse is claimed to be the only one of 

its kind. Visitors welcome by appointment. 

Send 1d. stamped addressed envelope for lists, 
prices and details 

ERNEST H. HEPWORTH, F.R.HLS. 

“ Daintee,” Ellison Road, London, S.W. 16. 

Telephone: Pollards 4563. 


Five Minutes from Hall 


ASmail’s Shop 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds. Gladiol|, Herbaceous 
and Alpine Piants, Climbing Plants, Vegetable Plants, 
Fertilizers, insecticides, and Garden Sundries 


W. SMAIL, The Gorden Shop, 


44/46 PALMER ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.! 
ABBey 4427 
One mimste from St. jammes's Park Station. 
Five Minutes from R.H.S. Hall 


KETTERING LOAM 


Yellow Fibrous as supplied for many 
to the leading Nurserymen and 
sulturists. From our own virgin 

loam fields. Quotations from 1 cwt. 

to truck loads. 

Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand and 

Nottingham Marl. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD. KETTERING 
NORTHANTS 


Telephone: 3059 


THE 


CHILTERN TREE SURGEONS 


(OF AMERSHAM) 


Experts in General Tree 
Preservation 


LOPPING AND FELLING OF 
DANGEROUS TREES 


18 Queen Court, Queen Square, W.C.! 


TERminus 6394 


MARK ALL vous BEST PLANTS 
“SERPENT” Permanent (Lead) 


LABELS 


They last 100 years 
Neat Legible Unobtrusive 
Self-attaching Inexpensive Everlasting 
Printed labels to order (ang eames), from 3 +} Z/- 100 
Label blanks trom 2/6 dow, |6/- 
by Botante (Hardens A ow ty: 


No. 1. Label-machine now available: 
Catalogue and free Label (amy name) — 
THE “SERPENT LABEL FACTORY 
ROCKBEER, EXETER 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Sterilized Soils and Composts 
to john Innes Formula 
Particulars free 

BROS. 
PARK, CRANLEIGH 


Spraying Purpose 
/ 
olo 
ONE MAN SPRAY 
| | | 
| 
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gives 
It has another advantage : 
harmless to new grass, and, as it does not 


affect seed germination, bare paiches may 
immediately 


be resown after treatment. 


SHELL CURMICALS LIMITED 


Dept. (N. 18), 112, Strand, Londow, W.C.2 


6 popular 
Asters 1 Dench, Peace. Plenty and Prosperity 17/6 
Aavers Modern kinds, | cach of 6 varieties 
Aater Mapsbury, for 11/~ 38 for 


Chrysanthemum Maex.: Wirral Pride, pure 

white, 4 eo § in. ecrom, double 2/- each, 
23/- per dex. 
12/~ per doz. 
12/~ per doz. 


Gaillardiac Monarch rain 
Lupine 1 True 


Three of any variety wpplied at dex. rate. 


planes . 


Pyrethrume 4 cach of Robinson Radiant 
end Scarier Glow 


Orders under 30/+ add 1/6 for packing and postage. 
Let us plan and fill your Border. Pian and 
extimeces free. 


Write for new Plant List, 14, 


H.G. & P.M. LYALL 


Mount Pleasant Lane, Bricket 
Weed, Vvatford, Herts. 
Garston atiord) 2098 


ALL LARGE PLANTS ; 
4 dex. exch of wartetios » 
4 des. ence of 6 
Mixed, saree price 
tevely flowers gaining in 
ity. We have 24 verietios. 
: 
each of {2 varieticn . 46 
What happens 
; In the gardener’s Zodiac, April is the month 
of bright new growth—alas, not only of ; 
‘a desired plants, but also of weeds. : 
Now is the time to look to your turf. An £ 
application of SHELL WEED-KiLL (con(aining 
2, 4D), to lawns and grass tennis courts, Grigeron : Agure 
: will ensure weed-free swards throughout the pes 
Summer. Weeds dieand rot in afew weeks; | 
the grass is unharmed. Alyseum per 
SHELL. WEED-KILL, at greatly increased Campanula: Talham Seamy Wit por dor, 
Viela Orien 1 Golden yellow, perpetual flower- 
2 Dwarf Coalfers for Nock Garden : 
teach of 642 3 6 
Dwarf Shrubs for Rock Garden 
Weed -Kill 
charge, any question on the control of plant 
pests and diseases. Please send queries with 
stamped and addressed envelope to the address = 
below. A useful month-by-month Spraying : 
sf Calendar may also be had free on request. = 
The majority of Shell Sprays are Es 
available in both large quantities = 
and in small cartons, to meet the SNELL 
of sims of 


You may have heard of Fernhurst, 
the Plant Frotection Research 
Station. Here the P.P. scientists 
ver seeking new mcans of com- 
the insects, diseases and 
s which plague the farmers and 

vate gardencrs. 
ry bulletins from Fernhurst; 
wall charts for the identification and 
control of pests, diseases and weeds; 
printed publications -— all of these 
are visible evidence of the way in 
which Fernhurst os making 
aa gardening casier and more 
suceessful. The back-room 


proving their worth before they arc 
offered to the public is even more 


important, 

It is not only Great Britain which 
looks to Fernhurst for technical 
advice. There is scan ely country 
in Western or Southern Europe, 
the Near and Middle East, South- 
ern Asia, Africa and the Americas 
that has not received a visit from 


THIS MONTH'S REMINDER 
When you look at your garden paths 


hand is certainly @ thatthless, endless task but ‘Abo?’ Dowbie 
Strength Weedkiller will swiftly abolish 
and leave your paths clean and tidy. 


PLANT PROTECTION LTD 


Printed by Ballantyne Oo, Lit, Landon ond 


| *PLANT PROTECTION’ 
= | work in evolving new chemicals 2: 
a Fernhurst expert. The lecust 
in Brazil has as much respect for ae 
| P.P. product as the green fly in i 
f half cowered with 
Fj uw? Weeding bv q 
4 
| 


